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, ~ HEAD OF A CELEBRATED HERD OF HEREFORD CATTLE 


awe lsewe IiIS magnificent Hereford bull, Beau Donald 33d, owned by A. C. Huxley of Miami county, Ind, 
‘} has been exhibited’ at many fairs. Last fall he was in strong competition at the Ohio and New 
York state fairs. At the former he won first prize, while at the latter he was given second place. 
Tie was four years old at the time the picture was taken by the editor of American Agriculturist. 
He is one of the best all round animals of his breed that has been seen in the show ring during the 
past few years. In a recent letter Mr Huxley says: “I bought Beau Donald 33d when he was a 
yearling at public auction from W. H. Curtice of Kentucky for $2000, which at that time was con- 
sidered a very long price. This bull has proved the very best investment I ever made since I have 








¢: been in the cattle business. Five of the first calves I sold that he sired paid the amount back to me and I have a grand 
at, . . . . . . 
Page lot of young Herefords sired by him. During the dull times the last two years I have never sold a calf sired by him, 
vr . ‘ ° ° - . . 
& either in a publie sale or privately, for less than $150, and I have sold some calves single right from the cow at 





weaning time.” For further details about Mr Huxley’s methods see article on page 143. 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





Send 
toeday 
for free 
sample 








ROOFING 


The best Ready Roofing for all purposes. Cheap, 
durable and sightly. Easy to lay, and wears longer than 
any other. The defects in others have been avoided— 
their good qualities improved. 

To all who write at once we will send a free sample 
and booklet posting you on the‘roofing problem. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chi 


chicago Kansas City 
St. Louis Philadelphia 
Allegheny 


Cincinnati 
New Orleans . Minneapolis 
Cleveland 











Better than a Horse 


For the McVICKER Costs less and only eats when it’s working—1¢ per horse powerf 
per hour feeds it. It will saw wood, pump water, churn, grind or shell grain, run fanning 
mill, cream separator, washing machine—and do a hundred and one things about the 
farm, and do it hour after hour without getting tired or requiring attention. Just 
start it and let it alome —that’s all. It has onethird the parts of any other 
Gasoline Engine—no mystifying cogs, gears, cams, tumbling rods or ratchets to get out 
of adjustment. The 


McVICKER 


(Automatic) 


GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


will work for you days, nights and Sundays 
without complaint or stoppages. It can’t get 
out of order, for it is Automatic and so sim- 
pie that you or your ten-year-old boy can 
‘see through it” and understand all about it 
in ten minutes. Nothing to get out of re- 
pair. Write for our CATALOGUE A and find 
out more about it—and how lew the price is. 


ALMA MFG. co.. Alma, Mich. 
gents: 
The BITTLE-CHARLES CO., 1213 Fiibert St, Philadelphi 
8. L. LAMBERD CO., Baltimore, Md. 

















Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
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The Success Manure Spreader 


is the one to buy. These are among the reasons why: It is the result of 26 years of continuous Manure 

preader making. It covers every requirement and every condition for the spreading of all kinds of ma- 
Dure, lime, piaster, ashes, salt, fertilizer, etc., broadcast or in drills. Spreads thick or thin as wanted. 
Apron returns automatically. Spreads largest load in 3 to 6 minutes. Strongest, easiest to load, spreads 
most evenly and has lightest draft. Made in 4 sizes to suit requirements of all sections. All about it and 
Much more of value in our free book, “Farm Fertility."" Write for it, 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., Box 32, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








To irrigate, water stock or for any pumping, the 
best outfit and cheapest to operate is the 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Gasoline Engine 6 Pumps 


Or cut out complete advertisement and send to 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., _ - CHICAGO, ILL, 


Please send me i!lustrated Catalogue No. X 597 Gasoline Engines, I may want.......--0--- HH. P, 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Some Disappointment in Oats. 


The final returns of American Agri- 
culturist’s corps of crop correspond- 
ents show that there is some decline 
in the condition of oats between July 
1 and date of harvest. The figures 
of condition at time of harvest are 89.5, 
against 91.8 on July 1; last year, at 
the same date, the average condition 
of the crop was 86.6. The decline in 
condition as noted since the last re- 
port is quite general. In fact, is to 
be seen in all sections of the country, 
except the northwest. 

The cause of depreciation of crop 
prospect is almost entirely on account 
of the excessive rainfall experienced 
during a portion of July, and which 
came generally either at time of har- 
vest or while the grain was in the 
shock. The result was that there was 
some loss of quantity, due to the 
tangling of the crop by severe storms, 
wind and rain, with a further loss 
both in quantity and quality after the 
grain was cut. Very little threshing 
has been done as yet, not enough to 
give any valuable line upon the aver- 
age rate of yield. 

CONDITION OF OATS, AUGUST 1, 1905. 
NY 





Fine Development of Wheat. 


The threshing of winter wheat was 
in full progress on August 1, although 
it had been interfered with in some 
localities by an excessive rainfall dur- 
ing a portion of July. Too much 
moisture at time of harvesting and 
while the grain was in shock, mate- 
rially lowered both the quantity and 


| especially the quality of the crop in 


This condition 
crops in 
portions 
ef Kentucky and Missouri, where the 
rate of yield is smaller than was an- 
ticipated, and where it is the opinion 
of correspondents that the quality of 
the crop is below normal. In other 
portions of the belt there was also 
some delay to the completion of har- 
vesting operations and also to thresh- 
ing, but it appears that the delay was 
not serious and very little damage 
felt. 

It would be unsafe to venture to 
make an estimate of the total winter 
wheat crop on the basis of smalf 
threshings which had been done up 
to August 1, but in line with its policy 
of presenting its readers with facts as 
fast as they develop American Agri- 
culturist offers the suggestion now that 
if the late threshing should be in line 
with earlier results, a winter wheat 
crop of not less than 440,000,000 bush- 
els may be expected. 

SPRING WHEAT UNCERTAINTIES. 

American Agriculturist’s corre- 
spondents in the spring wheat belt 
have given considerable consideration 
to the development of black rust in 
the northwest during the last week 
of July, and as a result the average 
condition of the spring wheat crop is 
placed at 85.2, against 90.8 on July 
1; last year the condition was reported 
at 84.8 at this date. The crop situa- 
tion, especially in the northwest, has 
much of uncertainty in it at present. 

The consensus of opinion among 
correspondents is, that up to August 1 
this form of rust had practically done 
no damage. This is also the opinion 
of our editurial representative whovd 
spent three weeks prior to that date 
personally investigating the fields of 
the three states. 

At the same time it is apparent that 


a portion of the belt. 
affected most seriously the 


correspondents have quite materially 
reduced their estimate of condition 
as a result of apprehension of Possible 
damage, rather than of damage 4g). 
ready accomplished. 
YIELD OF WINTER WHEAT AND CONDITION 

OF SPRING. 

Winter, Spring 
dition 
89 
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Looking to the New Onion Crop. 





The onion -harvest is rapidly pro. 
eressing. It is too early yet to tel] 
anything definité about the actual 
yield per acre in various localities pro. 
uucing this crop on a commercial 
basis. A few weeks more, however, 
will make this possible. Apparently 
the crop in Wisconsin, Indiana, Mich. 
igan and Ohio has to some extent 
recovered from the setback occasioned 
by unduly excessive rains early in the 
season. 

Advices from the Racine district of 
Wisconsin say the yield promises to 
exceed that of last year, despite heavy 
and unseasonable rains in the early 
stages of growth. In some localities, 
on the other hand, growers say the 
crop. cannot from the early 
floods and will fall a little short of 
normal. Outlook more favorable in 
Ohio counties than in June. 

Farther east the harvest promises 
well. This true particularly with re- 
gard to New England, a district of 
considerable importance commercially, 
There, under an increased acreage, a 
large yield per acre should be secured, 
Few unfavorable reports come from 
Orange county, NY. In Madison 
county, the crop is reported uneven, 
due to wet weather. 

Little contracting for 1905 onions 
is reported, hence the attitude of buy- 
ers is not well defined. It will be re- 
membered that throughout the east 
last fall onions were bought by spec- 
ulators at 60 to 75 cents per bushel 
and later the market advanced, so 
that onions held until the winter real- 
ized handsome profits. It is to bé 
hoped that the memory of last sea- 
son’s successes will again encourage 
buyers this year. 

iain 


A Good Corn Prospect. 


recover 


Returns from American Agricultur- 
ist’s corps of county correspondents 
under date of August 1, make an 
average condition for the corn crop 
ef $8.6, against a condition according 
to similar data on July 1 of 88.4. Prac- 
tically, there has been no change in 
the promise of the corn crop during 
the month of July. Last year at this 
date the condition was 87. It will! be 
noted that the corn promise a month 
ago, and a year ago, are practically 
the same, as indicated by the present 
returns. 

The situation this year is exceed- 
ingly irregular, even inside state lines. 
July brought reasonably favorable 
weather conditions over a considerable 
part of the belt, but in many districts 
there was an excess of rainfall, espe- 
cially in portions of the Ohio and 
Missouri valleys, which was unfavor- 
able to crop development. From such 
districts the complaint is general] that 
fields have been laid by without suf- 
ficient work and in a weedy condition. 
Temperatures during July, howevert, 
ranged from normal to slightly above 
over the greater part of the belt, with 
the result that growth wag very rapid. 

It is evident to a considerable extent 
that the comparatively low figure re- 

[To Page 144.] 
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FARM 


MARKETS 


Volume 76 


THE FIGHT AGAINST COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 


ANY attempts have been made to 
perfect a machine that will assist 
in the warfare against the cotton 
boll weevil, say Messrs Hunter 
and Hinds, special investigators of 

this insect. In a recent bulletin of the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washington they 
say these machines have been designed to 
poison the insects; to jar them and infested 
squares from the plant, and to collect them; 
to pick the fallen squares from the ground; 
to kill by fumigation; and to burn all infested 
material on the ground. The 


“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 


employment of man.’— Washington 


For Week Ending August 19, 1905 


applications therefor, the claims, in a large 
majority of cases, being based upon some con- 
coction supposed by the inventor to pos- 
sess marvelous insecticidal properties. In 
comparatively few cases had the new prod- 
uct been tested in any way. Often samples 
were sent with the request that tests be 
made. Many of these invention~ found their 
way to the boll weevil laboratory at Victoria, 
where it has been the uniform policy to give 
every such thing a fair test and report the re- 
sults to the originator. 

Tests were made in the field upon weevils 
confined by cages. This work has required a 


American Agriculturist 


HOME 
GARDEN 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN SOUTHERN CATTLE 


Through the universal use of improved sires, 
the small, scrubby cattle so commonly found 
in the south at present could be quickly im- 
proved. The Louisiana experiment station at 
Baton Rouge is doing considerable work in the 
breeding of improved stock. It keeps two fine 
thoroughbred bulls, one a registered Hereford 
and the other the Angus, Evening View Rex 
(see cut), which was bred in Illinois and when 
brought south was successfully immunized 
against Texas fever by inoculation. Grade 
Hereford and Angus heifers have been pur- 

chased in the north and treated 





bureau of entomology has care- 
fully investigated the merits of 
representatives of all of these 
classes, beginning in 1895 with 
a square-collecting machine that 
had attracted considerable local 
attention in Bee county. Up to 
the present time none of these 
devices has been found to be 
practicable or to offer any defi- 
nite hope of being eventually suc- 








in the same way. These cattle 
have been bred to the bulls and 
the calves either raised or sold 
to farmers in the state, who use 
them for breeding purposes. The 
picture shows a bunch of these 
cattle with their calves. 
Southern pastures, while pos- 
sibly not as productive as those 
in the best raising regions north, 
are st'll capable of carrying a 








cessful. At one time there was 
some hope that a machine de- 
signed to pick the squares from the ground by 
suction might be perfected. The experiments, 
however, have indicated probably insurmount- 
able difficulties; and an implement concern, 
after having experimented with the matter fully, 
and after having expended over $5000, has come 
to the conclusion that mechanical difficulties 
will always prevent the perfection of such a 
machine. If it were not possible to raise cotton 
profitably without the use of a machine, the 
situation would be changed materially; but 
since it is possible to produce the staple with- 
out the use of any other means than those 
which enter into cotton culture everywhere, 
there seems no hope for these machines. 

Many of these machines have been constructed 
and tested under field conditions. In these 
tests the machines have invariably failed to 
come up to the hopes and claims of the in- 
ventors. In the comparatively few cases in 
which any degree of efficiency has been shown, 
it has been so small as not to justify the ex- 
penditure of time and money required. From 
the tests made, it may be said 


Contentment in a Louisiana Pasture 


great deal of time, and the results have failed 
to indicate a single new compound having real 
value. Many of the substances tried had abso- 
lutely no effect on either plant or insect life, 
while others were equally fatal to both wher- 
ever they came in contact with them. The 
primary difficulty with all such insecticides iies 
in the fact that, owing to the peculiar habits 
and life history of the weevil, the poison cannot 
be so applied as to reach the immature stages 
at all, and it cannot reach the adults so as to 
cause suffictent mortality to result in any con- 
siderable benefit to the crop. Applications of 
paris green are rarely sufficient to repay the 
expense of the treatment. It has -.en found 
that a small percentage o* weevils can pe killed, 
but under general field conditions the benefit, 
if any, 1s too slight to justify a recommendation 
tor the use of the poison. 





Poultry and Peaches—-A portable poultry 
yard fencing in a young peach orchard will 
assure cultivation of trees by the young chicks. 


fair amount of stock and produc- 
ing a good grade of beef or milk 
if some supplementary feed is given. Southern 
farmers are fortunate in having a long growing 
season, which makes possible the production of 
a great variety of forage crops, such as cow- 
peas, corn, winter oats, millet, kafir corn and 
sorghum. The winters are so mild that cattle 
can run out in the fields nearly all the time, 
and need the protection only of cheaply con- 
structed sheds or barns. The only drawback 
at present to profitable cattle raising is the lack 
of good stock, which will soon be overcome 
by the introduction of such anim Is as shown 
in the pictures. 


A GENERAL PURPOSE COW 

W. E. M’KNIGHT, FLORENCE COUNTY, 8S C. 

At the time the free stock faw was enacted 
I owned about a dozen head of stock, most of 
which were our old-fashioned scrub cattle. They 
were small and very poor milkers. I had to sell 
these at a sacrifice. I bought several Devons, 
Ayrshires, Holsteins and serseys and tested 
them. None of them seemed to suit me except 
the Jersey. My wife objected to 











that no machine has yet shown 
sufficient efficiency to justify its 
general use. 

From the very beginning of 
the laboratory work on the boll 
weevil much attention has been 
given to testing the most prom- 
ising insecticides. As one result 
of the offer of a $50,000 prize by 
the state of Texas for an efficient 
remedy for the boll weevil, a 
very large number of supposed 
remedies have been proposed. 
Doubtless the inventors have 
been perfectly sincere in their 
faith in the efficiency of these 
compounds. As was fully antici- 
pated by the entomologists when 
the prize was offered, the com- 





the Jersey because it was small 
and not inclined to take on flesh 
when in milk, this a valuable 
feature for the dairy farmer. 
After a long time I found ex- 
actly what I wanted. it was a 
heifer containing blood o2f the 
Jersey, Holstein and Durham 
combined. The cow is medium 
size and a good milker, but did 
not take on flesh rapidly. I am 
not acquainted with the methods 
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of scientific breeding, but have, 
I think, found a good animal ‘n 
this cross. I feed corn meal, 
cottonseed meal, and graze dur- 
ing the summer. I add to these 
peavine nay and corn stover in 
che winter, in such quantities 
as the cow can best assimilate, 








mission charged with awarding 
the prize has been deluged with 


Aberdeen Angus Bulli, Evening View Rex 


and we get all the milk we need, 





Number 8 
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F THE SELECTION OF SEED GRAINS 


IN A SERIES OF COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLES PROF 
THOMAS SHAW WILL COVER THE QUESTIONS AND 
PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
GRAINS BY CAREFUL SELECTION OF THE SEED— 
IN THIS, THE FIRST, HE DISCUSSES THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF VARIETIES OF GRAINS BY SELECTION— 
IN EARLY NUMBERS HE WILL DISCUSS METHODS 
AND MEANS TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE PRACTICAL 
FARMER. 

HE improvement of grain is beginning 
i to receive no little attention, not only 
from those engaged in growing it, but 

from scientists and others who are making a 
special study of the question. Opinion is by no 
means unanimous as to the best method of 
effecting improvement. The various opinions 
held .with reference to this great question will 
be discussed in this and the papers that will 
follow in early issues. 


140 


HOW GRAINS DETERIORATE. 

That grains do deteriorate cannot be denied. 
That the trend of variation is downward rather 
than upward is certainly true. That this trend 
is the outcome of an inherent law some persons 
claim, and the testimony of the past would seem 
to sustain the claim. But things are not always 
what they seem in grain growing. I hope to 
make it clear that the elements of retrogression 
do not inhere in grains to the extent of making 
deterioration a necessity of the nature of an 
inexorable fate, and which, therefore, cannot 
be prevented. History also has shown beyond 
the possibility of denial that grains deteriorate, 
and that they have deteriorated tre such an 
extent as to call for the introduction of new 
varieties. With rare exceptions the varieties of 
wheat, oats and corn grown to-day are not 
those grown 50 years ago. 

Deterioration is by no means equally rapid 
in varieties, though grown under the same con- 
ditions. Some varieties are inherently 
rugged than others, and therefore are more able 
to resist the influences that lead to deteriora- 
tion. This probably explains why the variety 
of wheat known as ‘‘Wild Goose” will still 
produce good crops after having been grown 
in the same locality for more than a quarter 
of a century, while other varieties introduced 
later are not now grown, notwithstanding that 
they promised well when first introduced. They 
were more delicate, and because of this were 
less able to stand up under treatment not 
adapted to maintaining plants with an organ- 
ization that called for superior conditions to 
prevent deterioration. 

But even with rugged varieties, deterioration 
has been the rule, though less than with other 
varieties. It would seem fair to claim that it 
is a rule with very few, if, indeed, any excep- 
tions, where grains are grown without any 
special effort to maintain vigor and productive- 
ness. Because of this, the view has become 
very prevalent that deterioration inheres in 
grains grown under similar conditions for many 
years, and the extent to which this view has 
prevailed is largely responsible for the different 
methods adopted to prevent deterioration. These 
include changing seed from one locality to-an- 
other and introducing new varieties. These are 
obtained through hybridization, and selection 
based on variation. 

If deterioration jnheres in grains to the ex- 
tent that it cannot be prevented by the efforts 
of the farmer when grown for 
years in any locality, then it follows that it 
must be prevented in one or the other of the 
ways mentioned above, or in some other way. 
My conviction is that comes 
through other causes than that of inherent tend- 
ency, and if this view is correct I claim that 
it is well for the agriculturist that it is so. The 

‘tendency in plant life to vary cannot be denied. 


more 


successive 


deterioration 


EXTENSIVE 


It is a blessing that it is so; were it otherwise, 
then improvement by selection would be hope- 
less. 

As in animal life the tendency to variation is 
sometimes upward and sometimes downward, 
I grant that when grains are grown under ad- 
verse and uncongenial conditions the trend of 
variation will be downward, but when grown 
under more than ordinarily favorable conditions 
of soil and climate it will be upward. When 
grown under conditions that are normal, I claim 
that it has not been shown that the downward 
tendencies in any variety of grain exceed those 
that are upward. Until this ¢Gan be shown, the 
contention that the tendency to deteriorate in- 
heres in grains remains unproved. That it dces 
not so inhere may be difficult to prove absolutely 
in the present state of our knowledge, but the 
presumptive evidence is strongly against such 
a view. We mean presumptive evidence based 
on experiment. 

GRAINS IMPROVED BY SELECTION. 

That grains have been improved by selection 
has been shown by various experiments that 
have been conducted at experiment stations and 
elsewhere. The Ontario station at Guelph has 
done good work in this line. The same thing 
has been shown in the individual experience of 
growers who have sought improvement in this 
way. One instance of such improvement dis- 
proves the theory that deterioration is inevitable 
some time in the growing of any variety of 
grain. It does not necessarily prove that the 
principle of variation that is downward is not 
stronger than the principle of variation that 
points upward, but it does prove that man 
coming to the aid of nature can lift up the 
level of productiveness in grains to a® higher 
standard, notwithstanding any tendency that 
may inhere in the opposite direction. The dis- 
cussion of the methods by which such improve- 
ment may be most cheaply and easily made 
will be reserved for the third paper of the series. 

THE CAUSES OF DETERIORATION. 

My contention is that the immediate cause 
of deterioration fn varieties of grain is the 
lessened stamina of the plant. The secondary 
causes are influences that lead to lessened 
stamina. These are tillage inadequate and im- 
perfect, a loss of equilibrium in the chemical 
or mechanical condition of the soil, a lack of 
proper selection in the seed sown, and in some 
instances the lack of adaptation in the climatic 
conditions to the constitutional needs of the 
plant. This means that reduced stamina, how- 
ever brought about, will be followed by re- 
duced yields, but that improved stamina will 
be folliowed*by improved yields. If these causes 
are the true ones, and I believe they are, it 
follows that the remedy is clear. The condi- 
tion: of growing the grain must be improved 
and the selection of seed must be carefully 
made. Nevertheless, the arguments in support 
of this view will be strengthened by discussing 
the other methods of improvement mentioned. 


The discussion of these, therefore, will follow 


in the next paper. 


Prolific Plymouth Rocks—As a practical 
farmer’s fowl, I pin my faith to the Barred 
Plymouth Rock. I have bred mine as egg pro- 
ducers. My flock of 135 hens has averaged 198 
eggs in one year. This is a feat worth more, 
I think, than th; mere breeding to score points. 
I have supplied great demand among farmers 
for birds and eggs from this flock.—[J. W. 
Parks, Blair County, Pa. 


Curing Onions—It will take a week or more 
of very dry weather to cure them after they 
have been pulled and put under an open shed. 
As soon as the onions are dry they can be run 
through a grader and prepared for market. 


AND INTENSIVE FARMING 


MORE ABOUT HARVEST HOME FARM 


INTERESTING DETAILS ABOUT METHODS OF HAND- 
LING THE DAIRY HERD—ECONOMIC WAY OF PRO- 
DUCING MANURE—SANITATION OF THE STABLES 
—CARE OF THE MILK—POINTS ABOUT WATERING 
DAIRY COWS—THE MAN BACK OF THE ENTER- 
PRISE—AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST READERS ASK 
FURTHER FACTS ABOUT THE FARMING METHODS 
OF PR J. D. DETRICH, IN CHESTER COUNTY, PA— 
CETTING BOTH PLEASURE AND PROFIT FROM THE 
FARM. 

The methods of feeding cattle on his place are 
substantially the same as those used on the fa- 
mous 15-acre dairy farm near Philadclphia, first 
described in these columns. It is the intention 
of Clarence S. Kates, the proprietor of Harvest 
Home farm, to keep at least 200 head of dairy 
cattle on this palece. He intends to produce all 
the roughage and other feed, except the con- 
centrated materials, necessary for the herd. At 
present there are about 55 head of dairy cattle 
on the place, but these will. be gradually in- 
creased as soon as the new buildings are ready. 

The old, improvised buildings are now being 
used and the cattle are given close personal 
attention. The cattle on this place are never 
allowed to graze. They are stabled constantly. 
The manure from the stable is carted away 
and spread on the fields every day in the year 
with the exception of Sunday. During the 
growing season a load of manure is taken to 
the field and spread where a soiling crop is 
taken off daily and a load of forage is brought 
back to the stable in return. 
the return trip from the field the cart or wagon 
is empty. Dr Detrich is of the opinion that 
one’ great secret of his success lies in the fact 
that he gets the advantage and benefit of every- 
thing in the manure. The fact that his litter 
and bedding are cut into 4-inch lengths makes 
it exceeding!y simple and easy to handle the 
manure. 

All the liquids and solids are preserved and 
the land gets the immediate benefit from them. 
Dr Detrich does not believe in utilizing chemical 
fertilizers except in rare instances. He depends 
almost entirely upon barnyard manures and the 
proper rotation of crops for the permanent im- 
provement of soils where crops are taken off 
regularly. In a recent interview, Dr Detrich 
said: “I believe in a liberal use of bran, lin- 
seed, gluten, cottonseed, etc. I consider a ton 
of manure where bran is used liberally worth 
$14, provided that the liquid manure as well 
as solid is saved. Where linseed is used the 
manure is worth $17; gluten $17 to $18; and 
cottonseed meal $22.” 

Speaking of his methods of feeding, he said 
that the roughage is cut in 4-inch lengths as 
already indicated. The material is cut in a room 
adjacent to the dairy barn. The silage is taken 
out in bags, which is a comparatively easy way 
to measure for a feed, and the doctor thinks is 
the most convenient way to handle it, as it 
is not scattered all over the stable and littered 
around the silo, as is the case usually. He is 
very careful about his methods of feeding, and 
never feeds and beds his cattle before milking. 
He believes this is a very bad practice to fol- 
low, as it not only excites the animals, but 
there is more or less dirt and dust raised after 
such a procedure. The amount of food for 
each cow depends on the size of the enimals 
and lactation. He studies each individual ani- 
mal very carefully, and knows not only their 
eating capacity, but their productive capacity 
of milk as well. Dr Detrich says that there is 
no general rule that he can give to cover his 
general herd. 

He likes to dry off a cow from four to six weeks 
before calving, and regulates her feed accord- 
ingly. If she is slow in drying up, he limite 


In winter during 











her feed to timothy hay and water, alternately 
skipping a teat in milking. This treatment 
usually dries up an animal in a short time. As 
a rule, a cow in full flow of milk is given about 
30 pounds of silage per day. This is given in 
messes three times per day. Usually about 2% 
pounds of dry matter to each 100 pounds of 
animal weight is allowed. In this case the 
feeder must use judgment about the productive 
capacity of the animal. The doctor believes 
that if a feeder has no judgment he has no 
business to consider himself a dairyman. The 
amount of milk produced by this herd during 
the winter and summer varies only slightly. 
The herd is built up largely of high grade Jer- 
seys bought in New York with an average milk 
test of 4.8. This is considered very good milk 
and every precaution to keep it pure is observed. 

The sanitary conditions about the stable are 
as nearly perfect as possible. The walls are 
whitewashed and the place is thoroughly cleaned 
several times daily. The milk is cooled care- 
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as much energy chewing her cud as a horse 
working daily in the field. Under such condi- 
tions, if the animal is kept in perfect physical 
condition she does not need the outdoor exer- 
cise so frequently talked about by many dairy- 
men. In fact, when I see a cow Standing in 
a fence corner during a raw, damp day, as is 
frequent in the fall and winter, I feel the owner 
is robbing himself as well as torturing the un- 
fortunate animal. 

“I never had any need of a veterinarian on 
my place except in case of accident. I never 
had any disorders and my animals were always 
perfectly healthy. If there is any one thing 
that I am particular about, it is sanitation, and 
this contributes greatly to the comfort of the 
animals when they are so closely confined. Our 
stables and the animals are disinfected regu- 
larly.’”’ The doctor has very sound ideas about 
watering. He believes a cow in perfect physical 
condition in full flow of milk should drink at 
least 28 quarts of water daily. In fact, there 
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The Fallawater a Popular Pennsylvania Apple 


The Fallawater is one of the most popular and general all-round apples grown in Ohio, 


Pennsylvania and some other states. 
makes it a favorite in local markets. It 
smooth and regular shape of the fruit. 


of dull red, often containing a few Jarge whitish dots. 
grained, with a mild, slightly sub-acid flavor. 
to good advantage more largely than it is at present. 
were grown on the New York experiment 


could be grown 
which our picture was made 


Geneva, and were exhibited at the fruit growers’ 


American institute. 


fully immediately after it is taken from the 
cows, and is placed in cooling tanks, where 
it remains until the second milking, when iv 
is sent to the station. 

In answer to the question whether or not 
he had ever had any bad effects from his sys- 
tem of keeping cattle constantly stabled, Dr 
Detrich replies: “On my home place near 
Philadelphia I kept my cows in the stable prac- 
tically 365 days in the year. I do not consider 
they were unduly confined. They had perfect 
ventilation, clean, sanitary stalls and the most 
succulent feed that could be obtained, and plenty 
of clean fresh water. I consider a cow that is 
giving a full flow of milk daily is expending 


Its large size, fair appearance and moderate 
usually commands a good price, owing to the very 
It is of a light, greenish-yellow color, with a shade 


quality 


The flesh is a greenish-white, fine- 
is a native of Pennsylvania and 
The specimens from 
station grounds at 
meeting in New York last winter before the 


This apple 


are some animals in the present herd that store 
away 50 or more quarts daily. Some years ago 
he used rock salt quite extensively, but found 
that it was more or less unsatisfactory, inas- 
much as he could not judge the amount taken 
by the animal. He now uses the very finest 
and best table salt he can procure. It is pur- 
chased in barrel lots and each cow is given 
about a quarter of a pound mixed in her mess 
every day. 

The animals are watered three times daily. 
A bucket is used for this purpose so that he 
can see what each animal is doing and knows 
pretty well what he can expect from her. He 
believes the water consumed by the animal a 
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good guide for the feeder to judge the condition 
of the animal. Extra precautions are taken be- 
fore the cows are milked, and they are then 
usually groomed and cleaned. The attendants 
then wash their hands, put on aprons, and with 
a clean towel kept in their belt wipe off the 
teats and udder of the animal before milking 
begins. The towel is slightly damped so that 
there is no dust or other material that can be 
stirred up with it. A clean towel is used at 
each milking. The milk is removed from the 
stable as soon as possible after it is drawn, 
stirred and set away to keep cool. 

In disinfecting the stables Dr Detrich says 
that he has splendid results with creolin at the 
rate of about one tablespoonful in % gallon 
of water. This is used as a fine spray, throwing 
it over the hindquarters and flanks of the ani- 
mals two or three times a week. The cement 
troughs in which the manure and liquids are 
caught are disinfected with the same material 
after they are cleaned, but with a stronger 
solution. At stated intervals all the stalls and 
floors as well as other parts of the building are 
given the same thorough treatment. The in- 
terior as well as the ceilings are whitewashed 
several times during the year so as to keep 
them absolutely pure. With these precautions 
he does not have any difficulty in keeping the 
herd and surroundings on Harvest Home farm 
perfectly healthful, pure and clean. 

The shortcomings of the farm are not over- 
estimated by Dr Detrich, but it must be stated 
in fairness to him that he has had many ob- 
stacles to overcome. As stated in previous 
articles in American Agriculturist, the farm 
was run down and depleted on account of bad 
management and slack methods. The results 
he has accomplished on Harvest Home farm in 
the second year are little short of marvelous. 
Dr Detrich is applying the same principles and 
practical methods to farming that every good 
business man applies to any successful enter- 
prise. His motto is “To know and to do.” Our 
readers will be kept posted about future devel- 
opments at Harvest Home farm. 

In a letter written by Dr Detrich to American 
Agriculturist a short time ago, wnen he was 
harvesting the 30-acre oats and pea field, he 
said he turned off an enormous amount of feed. 
It was cut with a binder set in the last notch, 
and binding a sheaf of good size. It went 
through a No 20 cutter. The sheaves were 
placed single file on the branching table and 
cut his favorite length, 4 inch, and then blown 
into the silo. It is a tempting-looking feed as 
it is tramped in the silo and the Jersey cows 
eat it with a relish. 








Profit in Strawberries—We plowed up our 
garden, which is about 4x6 rods, and set it in 
strawberry plants a year ago last spring. Last 
summer we picked and sold 35 bushels of nice 
berries at an average of $2.50 a bushel, or $87.50. 
Beside this we had all we needed ourselves. 
Our best variety was Western Union, a rather 
hardy, late kind of good size. This kind also 
bloomed again in August and would have had 
a nice crop if hail had not struck the plants.— 
{Mrs J. S. Heckathorn, Lawrence County, Pa. 





Repelling Insects—The addition of a pint of 
crude carbolic acid to 100 pounds dry-slaked 
lime is said to increase the value of the lime as 
a repellant. So one pint of turpentine to one 
bushel of lime, added when slaked, makes it 
more effective as a repellant for the striped 
melon beetle. 





For Hauling Manure to the garden and rub- 
bish from it, nothing equals a two-wheeled 
dumpcart. It is the most convenient rig I have. 
It will turn in a small space, hold a good deal, 
and drop its load in a moment where and when 
needed.—[J. H. Bollinger, Trumbull County, O. 
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Service 


A good example of the remarkable service given by 
Keen Kutter Tools is shown inthe Keen Kutter Hand 
Saw illustrated here. ‘This saw was used for twelve 
years by a carpenter, who pronounced it the best saw he 
had ever used in thirty years experience, and as perfectly 
satisfactory in every respect. 
And every other tool in the Keen Kutter line is as 
good a tool of its kind as Keen Kutter Hand Saws 
The long life of tools bearing the 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


trade mark is not chance or accident. It is due to the fact 

that nothing is spared to make Keen Kutter Tools the best 

that brains, money and skill can produce. 

The Keen Kutter Line has been Standard of America 
for 36 years and was alvarded the Grand Prize at the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, being the only complete line of tools 

eber to receibe a reward ata great exposition. 

Think what it means to you to be able to buy the best tools 
that are made, of every kind, simply by remembering the one 
name—Keen Kutter. 

Following are some of the various kinds of Keen Kutter Tools; Axes, 
Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, 

Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay 

Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye Hoes, 

Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Hair 
Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc,, and Knives of all kinds, 
If your dealer doca not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under 
this Mark and Motto: 


* The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten."" 
Trade Mark Registered. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., 


St. Louis, U. S. A., 298 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Tool Booklet. 


f Note how this 
saw has been 
flled down 
without de- 
stroying its 
efliciency. 
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A Durable Machine 


To be a permanent benefit a Cream Separator must be durable. The improved 


U.S. Cream Separator. 


will outwear any other. We'll tell you why? 

All the working parts are enclosed and protected from dust, grit and damage, 
Those moving at high speed run in oil on steel balls, which greatly reduce wear. 

All the steel, bronze and tin used is carefully inspected,and is of the highest 
quality money can buy. 

Throughout the whole machine the parts are few, simple 
and easy to get at. Each completed machine is put to a 
thorough test before shipped. 

The U. S. Factory is supplied with the most accurate and 
efficient machinery to produce exact duplicate parts, and 
oaly skilled workmen are employed. 


PRACTICAL PROOF 


But the best proof of durability is what the machine has 
done in actual use. In our “Dairy Separator Catalogue” 
we have printed a few of the thousands of lettersreceived 
from satisfied users. (Some of them have used the U. S. 
for ten years or over.) Their testimony is worth something 
toYou. Write for this bovk now. Lt will interest you. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Prompt deliveries. 18 Distributing Ware- 
407 houses in United States and Canada. 
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With just a little expense you can fit up your cow 
barn or stables with a helper that’s better than a hired 


man for feeding and stable cleaning. 


The Drew Automatic 
Feed and Litter Carrier 


will convey as much manure, grain, feed, etc. as a man can 

in half a dozen wheelbarrow loads. Carries its load any 

distance desired, dumps and returns to starting point, all 

automatically. Wood or steel, watertight. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
You should investigate. Write for catalogue and full particulars, 


DREW ELEVATED CARRIER CO., 10 MONROE ST., WATERLOO, WIS., U. S. A. 
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Summer Visit to a Poultry Farm. 


The hen in her winter quarters, was 
the title of an article in these columns 
printed some time ago. The following 
summer we also printed a general 
statement of the hen in her summer 
home. Further details about’ the 
methods used on Fernwood poultry 
farm in Westchester county, N Y, have 
been requested by one of our subscrib- 
This established 
ten years Floyd Q. 
White and James E. Rice, who be- 
came acquainted while students in 
the agricultural college at Cornell. Mr 
White suggested to.Mr Rice that they 
buy the old White homestead and con- 
duct a fruit and business 
along scientific lines. The 
has been successful and is now 
the direct management of the 
member of the firm, Mr White, while 
his partner, Mr Rice, is now at the 
head of the poultry husbandry de- 
partment at Cornell university. 

The matured fowls have the free 
run of a _ six-acre apple orchard, 
which is surrounded by a 7-foot wire 
This makes an ideal summer 


business was 


ers. 


about ago by 


\ egetable 
enterprise 
under 


senior 


and there is ample 

room for exercise, 
considerable amount 
of fallen fruit which the fowls con- 
sume. Especial attention during the 
summer months is given to the fowls 
and Mr White says that they have 
plenty of good, wholesome food and 
an abundance of fresh water. He is 
also a thorough believer in perfect 
sanitation and watches the houses and 
roosts very carefully. They fed 
three times a day. The morning meal 
consists of a mixture of wheat, oats 
and corn in the following proportions: 
Corn three parts, wheat three parts 
and oats one part. From three to 
five handfuls of feed for each 30 fowls 
is distributed broadcast in the grass. 
In this way the birds get plenty of 
exercise, while they are vigorously 
hunting for feed. 

The noonday meal is put in troughs, 
which are set about the orchard at 
various intervals. This ration consists 
of a mash made as follows: Two parts 
wheat bran, one part middlings, one 
part corn meal, one part oats, one 
part animal meal, with sufficient 
moisten. The young fowls 
are given the same general combina- 
tion and fed three times a day. Ina 
recent interview Mr White that 
he gives his personal attention to the 
young fowls, while he intrusts the old 
stock to his best man. It is his pur- 
keep at least 2000 hens for 
eggs, and he is now making prepara- 
tions to house and care for this num- 
ber. 

The young chicks are 
same way as the old fowls. The pul- 
lets are kept by themselves in the 
plum orchard, in which there is a 
vigorous stand of clover, until the lat- 
ter part of October, when the best of 
them are selected and placed in the 
laying colonies. The young cockerels 
are selected with the same special care 
and are usually sold for breeding 
purposes. 

Great care is taken not to allow 
strangers to frighten the fowls, par- 
ticularly those in the laying colonies. 
Mr White estimates that one man can 
care for about 1000 fowls. The eggs 
are gathered every evening and 
packed for shipment to special cus- 
tomers who take them the year 
around. The price received during 
August is 30 cents a dozen. They are 
packed and sent out in neat boxes 
made on the farm, in lots of from four 
to 12 dozens each. They are shipped 
by express. The price per dozen for 
eggs to private customers during the 
year varies as follows: January 45 
cents, February 40 cents, March 35 
cents, April 30 cents, May and June 
25 cents, July and August 30 cents, 


sod 


with 


shade and much 


are 


said 


fed in the 


September 35 cents, October 40 cents, 
November and December 45 cents, Mr 
White says that October and Novem. 
ber are the most difficult months he 
has to supply the demand. 


Wanted!—A good many people are 
inquiring where to secure eggs or birds 
of the following breeds: Rhode Island 
Red, Faverolle Buckeye Red, Lakenvye]- 
der and Fluff fowls; Indian Runner 
Muscovy, Aylesbury and Cayuga 
ducks; White Holland, Narraganset 
and Bourbon turkeys; and Chinese ang 
African geese. We believe our readers 
who have birds or eggs of these breeds 
to sell would find our Farmers’ Ex- 
change column a good means of pub- 
lishing the fact. Whether they embrace 
such opportunity or not we should like 
to have the and addresses of 
subscribers raise more of 





names 
who 


breeds. 


one or 
these 

Locating Turkeys—I put bells on the 
old turkeys and find them a great help 
in discovering the birds, as the tinkle 
shows the direction to look and the 
bright metal is easily seen. It is a 
great help to find them when turned 
on the range We go after them every 
night about 4 o’clock until they learn 
to come home which they will in one 
or two weeks. The bells are 9 cents 
apiece and can be purchased through 
a Chicago mail order house that ad- 
vertises in this paper.—[Mrs C. J. 

As an Insecticide many people have 
leng used ivory soap, finding it very 
satisfactory. It is handled as a solu- 
tion and used as spray or wash It 
is efficacious in 


destroying plant lice, 
red spider, mildew, 


One of the 
favorite formulas for ivory soap emul- 
sion is as follows: Take one pound 
of ivory quart of castor 
o-* four ounces carbonate of soda, one 
gallon water. Shave the soap thin and 
add with the 
boiling water. When perfectly 
solved, stir in the oil. Dilute 
with 12 to 20 parts of water, accord- 
The 


ete. 


soap, one 


carbonate of soda to 


dis- 


castor 


ing to species of pest and plant. 
emulsion may be thinned with a little 
hot water before adding the cold 
water. Use it, without diluting, to 
paint hardy roses, shrubs and trunks 
of trees infested by ants and other 
insect pests. Apply with a brush. Ants 
are routed by first spraying with dilut- 
ed emulsion, then painting stalks, as 
above, with pure emulsion. 

A Worse Transformation—Mr T. F. 
Kingery, Montrose, Ill, writes under 
date April 11, 1904: “The Absorbine 
received of you for bog spavin worked 
like a charm. One bottle made a val- 
uable horse out of a worthless one, 
and I got good money out of him, and 
also took a bad lump off from a fine 
filly with one bottle of your Absorb- 
ine. I don’t want to be without 
Absorbine in my barn. Find inclosed 
$2 for another bottle.” No blistering, 
no hair gone, and horse can be kept at 
work. Absorbine can be procured at 
your druggist’s, or I will send bottle, 
express prepaid, upon receipt of $-. 
W. F. Young, P D F, 51 Monmouth 
street, Springfield, Mass. 

Winter Pasture for Cows—One of my 
neighbors attributes the fine color of 
his winter butter and the thrifty look 
of his chickens to a small patch of rye 
or barley which he grows for winter 
pasture. This is sown early enough to 
be ready for grazing by February. He 
began with 1% acres, but finally in- 
creased to 15 acres. His poultry runs 
on it a large portion of each day and 
the cattle in the mornings when the 
ground is frozen. The advantage 
shows in the appearance of the poul- 
try and stock as well as in the addi- 
tional milk and eggs.—[Stanley Mc- 
Intosh, Casey County, Ky. 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your advin 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Hand Separator on the Farm. and deliver to our customers once a _ a few young bulls in the same lot with 


! 
. . ' 
, eek. a > separs > te . : 
. GAR BROWN, BROOME COUNTY, § Y. week We do our separating by hand him, as they make the old bull cae | 
. M acest and find it does not take any more plenty of exercise. as A 
following was awarded the time than we used to consume in In the winter, I put him out eT a 
wi n. of a copy of the Farmer's 8ing to the creamery each day, be- the day and up at night. He is turned TUBULAR j 
Cyelopedia of Agriculture (worth side, the work is very much more con- out every day in the year, in all kinds (ol =] V4 ee) 2-1-2 ee) | 
¢> 0) for the best article on experi- venient to us and pays much better. of weather, and is one of the ware | 
; ith the hand separator on the We are thoroughly satisfied with the est breeding bulls I ever owned. His Will yo a 
: ‘ . . “ , S u buy a bad s 
f announced in American Agri- separator, and believe farmers in gen- feed is changed quite often. At pres- the soon ise Sey 
‘ July 22, 1905. eral would do better if more of them’ ent we are feeding him one quart corn people do. They should read this. 


experience with hand separa- 
i e about with reading an ad- 
vertisement in the old reliable Amer- 
\griculturist. We have kept 
sunt of everything since we go 


if You Have a Brand 
New Separator 


were used. We would not let ours go meal, one quart ground oats and two 
for any price if we could not get an- quarts wheat bran. This grain ration 


nN 


other one. ’ is given twice daily. In winter, when not a Tubular, put it in the garret, 
We guarantee Tubulars to 


——— there is no grass, we increase the grain 


make enough more butter 










































Fa . ration just a little, adding some cut | th 
tor and can give the figures lenis in the Cornfield, ct ge gas eninge A sn Mingo | han eng other metperator, amd 
to what we have done. We are a a Sn pasture with the cows, as they are all ee verty, imterest om 
} some fine calves now which ee? : halter served. I keep complete record side by sid Your yh 
, <3 wth . “ Lambs can profitably feed in the piete le by side. Your decision is final. 
1 t possible when we took the ; ; of all service dates. Carnegie is using investments pay- 
- ‘~ from the farm. For sev- Cornfields in the late summer or early ing 6 per cent; here is a guaranteed 
we had not been satisfied fall, after the corn gets out of reach. en Ae I ple bowl a 
es 1e prices we received for milk They will clean up the weeds, and do Feeding Hogs New Corn—The farm- self-oiling aenapane a a 
ss ereamery For the year be- 0 harm to the corn other than take er who always has a bunch of hogs Tubulars. Catalog T-100explains it. 
; 7 nunee. 1902, milk was very off the lower leaves and eat the to feed about the time new corn is in THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
, t of tee time we hardly got broken-down stalks. As corn matures the dough, is exceedingly lucky, for TORONTO ou —_ 
; rom ten cows to pay expen- they will get the ears within reach— my experience has proved that they 2 , MLL. 
‘uring the whole of the year 2nd be benefited. With a run of the will do better on the new corn than 
+ pt ; were only $256.90, besides cornfield, in which rape has been on the old. After feeding a bunch of 
pe er bill of $50 had to be de- “owed, and the opportunity to get ata hogs for awhile on old corn the new 
ys from this, thus leaving us only clover pasture, they will grow and was given them and the gain was very | 
e300 for our labor and trouble, to fatten at the same time and be only noticeable. On an average they gained | 
‘hinge of the wear and tear of 2 benefit to the cornfield. _ one-half pound apiece each day more 
’ nd other equipment. Old sheep may have too good an than when they were fed on the old 
ty d to draw the milk four miles. appetite for corn and break down the corn. Not only did they do better, 
; took about three hours each ‘Stalks to get it, but lambs will not but they relished their feed and even] DON'T 
and come. We decided to Knew enough to do much of that. No chewed up the green stalks. While LET 
hange in the dairy business. M™étter how clean the corn when laid feeding on the new corn, their bowels A... 
g around for some time by, there will grow enough weeds to were in a healthier condition, and it 
’ ed a hand separator. It feed a few sheep. took less slops to satisfy them. So + a 
, us splendid results. From = when a farmer feeds new corn his ABSCLUTELY $3 PACKAGE 
. P ard is ~. Fc » oe will cure any case 
J 1, 1903, to January 1, 194. Managing Breeding Herd of Herefords. reward » Pom agony Fils hogs are fat- ante rive or your money will be 
i ten cows mentioned above A. C. HUXLEY, INDIANA, toned a oa — eg ery and "$1 PACKAGE will 
1 us $2824.42, or a gain of with less labor.—[W. D. Neale, Mis- | PERMANENT A cure ordinary cases, 
ry hich added to the amount All the young Hereford herd [ Sourl. a ge SS 
‘ r eonsumed at home, more showed at Syracuse last season was a eosin: AGENTS WANTED 
i for our separator the first sired by Beau Donaid 33d (see frontis- Concrete Floor—I-want to put a} MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY SOM 
les we had the warm, sweet piece), and I won all firsts but one at cement or concrete floor in the base- 
our calves and pigs. From Syracuse and three out of four cham- ment of my barn. Will some reader 
; 1004, to January 1, 1905, the pionships. I showed over the east- of American Agriculturist tell me how 
1 from 11 cows brought us ern circuit last year at ten fairs and to go atit. I want to cover the whole 
SBgu IS We find a ready sale for our won nine out of ten exhibitors’ herd floor, 56x76 feet, including the drive- 
ng private customers, get- moneys, and won second the time [ way. How is the material mixed and 
{ highest quoted creamery was beaten. The herd that beat mine how is it best handled? What sort of 
1 I t year butter was 18 cents was made up of half brothers and sis- foundation should I put in? Answer : 
for three months, but during ters to Beau Donald 33d. My young through these columns.—[{William Se © save the animal--save your 
t] three months this season we herd beat all young herds shown Ward, New York. ; Bore—cuse erat Lt fy ™ 
} n getting 21 cents per pound. against. I showed five times against — Only one way to cure it—use 
doing better this summer, all beef breeds, Beau Donald 33d was Salt Cows at least twice a week dur- Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
] old already $156.26 worth of 5 years old March 2 last. He weighs ing the summer If rock salt can be Notrouble—rub it on. No risk—your money 


back if it ever fails. Used for seven years 
by nearly all the big stockmen. ree 
fllustrated book on Lump Jaw and other 
diseases and blemishes of cattle and horses, 


rom nine cows. Four of these 2000 pounds now, and is in what I call secured, it is much better to have this 
heifers. We are disposing prime breeding condition. He weighed where the cows can get at it at all 


( er cows and trying to get a about 2250 pounds at Syracuse. Inthe times. Ina very short period they will Write for it today. 

} ide of animals in the herd for summer he is kept stabled during the learn to take a little each day and FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
but making purposes. We have a_ day. on account of flies. At night he sometimes twice a day a 921 Union Stock Yards, oes mL 
| irn which works very nicely is turned out in a lot where there is — 

W pack in five and ten-pound jars, plenty of bluegrass and water. I put “I saw your advin old reliable A A.” | 















neo - =—Ssthe horse. 


Avove wece mark on every box. 


I's BIGKMORE’S 


Dealers selling it everywhere are authorized 
to refund money if it fails to cure all Galls, 
Scratches, Cracks, Wire Cuts, etc. The stand- 
ard horse Temeuy for many years. Sample 10c, 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 507 , Old Town, Me. 


ABSORBINE 


Removes the Inflammation and 
Bunch, Restores the Circulation 
in any Bruise or Thickened Tissue, 
without blistering, removing the 
hair or laying norse up. Pleasant to 
use, cléan and odorless. £2.00 per 
bottle delivered. Book 12-B free. 


ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 
$1.00 Bottle. Cures Bunions, 
Corns, Chilblains, Sprains, Etc., 
quickly. Genuine mfd. on!y by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 














Teenie. 











OPEN RANGE BACHELOR QUARTERS FOR YOUNG COCKERELS 


Fernwood poultry farm in Westchester county, N Y, is a live place during the summer months. August a 
year ago one of our editors visited this farm and secured the picture which is shown above. Seated here 
imong his pets, shown at the right of the picture, is Prof James E. Rice, now of the poultry husbandry New York State Veterinary College 
de partment of Cornell university. These beautiful White Leghorn fowls were the results of early spring hatches. of Cornell University, Ith N.Y 
this picture represents what is know as the bachelor’s quarters. As soon as the young chicks are old enough | = = he wae Se Ve 
0 that the sexes can be distinguished, the roosters are separated from the pullets and kept in an open meadow Peso tuiiten to Wow Fook State Students. Extended 
“about one-fourth of a mile distance from the rest of the flock. Here the young fowls have free range of the Prot. JAMES LAW, F. R. ©. V. S., Director 
meadows as ten-acre peach orchard near by. Details in regard to the management of this poultry farm have | r 
heen printed from time to time in these columns. The place is now under the direction and management of | 
the senior partner, Floyd Q. White, who in connection with his brother-in-law, Prof Rice, established this plant | See OUR GUARANTEE of 


about ten years ago. For further details about management see article on opposite page. ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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dying? In 


Why are the elm trees 
cities their destruction is ascribed to 
the action of gas and electricity. In 
some sections also the ravage of the 
elm leaf beetle may have so weakened 
the trees ad to cause their gradual 
Geath. But these conditions do not 
fully explain the extent to which many 
of our beautiful elms, both young and 
old, are being destroyed in country 
and towns. The matter should be 
taken up in earnest*by forestry experts 
in state and nation. 

SS 

The prize winners in the hand sep- 
@rator contest announced in American 
Agriculturist, July 22, 1905, are as 
follows: First, Mrs Edgar Brown of 
Proome county, N Y, who gets a copy 
of the Farmer’s Cyclopedia; second, 
B. Ezra,Herr of Lancaster county, Pa, 
a three years’ subscription to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist; third, W. M. Hel- 
lings of Mercer county, N J, a copy of 
Prof W. J. Spillman’s new book on the 
Farm Grasses of the United States. 
The article awarded the first prize 
is printed on the preceding page. 

a 

Opportunities in agriculture form 
a subject some time ago assigned by 
the secretary of agriculture to a num- 
ber of his experts, these to present 
their opinions in the year book made 
public in the recent past. It is inter- 
esting to note that considerable em- 
vhasis is placed upon intensive agri- 
culture, notably orcharding and grow- 
ing crops under glass. In touching 
upon the last named, Prof B. T. Gal- 
loway, chief of the bureau of plant in- 
dustry, calls attention to the fact that 
nearly all of the best arable land of 
the country has been taken up, this 
leading to the conclusion that hence- 
forth it is not so much a matter of 


EDITORIAL 


extensive cultivation as it is of greater 
production from a given acre. Our 
western farmers will agree reluctantly 
with Prof Galloway that in the great 
frain producing areas, the average 
rate of yield has been decreased; es- 
pecially in the light of the statement 
that in certain sections of the east 
en the other hand the average has 
been growing higher. The depart- 
ment and the state experiment sta- 
tions, however, are doing much to in- 
crease the rate of yield of cereals. 
Prof M. B. Waite, also of the bureau 
of plant industry, in an article on 
fruit growing for profit, expresses the 
belief that poor land is not an ob- 
stacle to intensive farming of this 
character, providing of course it has 
proper cultivation and fertilization. 
This should be especially encouraging 
to the eastern farmer where the soils 
are far less fertile than those of the 
Mississippi valley or the far west. 
2 - 

With few exceptions, our great sta- 
ple and special crops are coming along 
wonderfully well. Cotton is disap- 
pointing in many parts of the south, 
but smaller tonnage should be made 
vp in large part by good prices. Win- 
ter apples are developing indifferently, 
and there is some uncertainty about 
potatoes, with the season for August 
blight critically here: but in the main, 
as brought out by American Agri- 
culturist’s special crop reporting 
bureau, General Abundance is very 
much at the front. The croakers, if 
such there be, might well read our 
array of carefully prepared crop re- 
ports in this issue. Observe that corn 
is in splendid shape, and that wheat 
and oats promise an enormous out- 
turn at the threshing machines. A 
fine crop of hay has been secured 
west and east, and such specialties as 
tobacco, onions, cranberries, cabbage, 
etc, are developing rapidly. Truly the 
summer is waning in a manner highly 
satisfactory to agriculture. 


-— 
—_ 


With an annual value of $575,000,- 
000, forest products may well be. con- 
served in every reasonable way. There 
is being made by the department of 
agriculture an attempt to collect sta- 
tistics covering this subject, and to 
show the output by states each year 
of the various kinds of lumber, rail- 
road ties, posts, etc, stock on hand at 
the close of the year and amount of 
wood used in various industries. Pro- 
prietors of logging camps, sawmills 
and other manufacturing establish- 
mentg are asked to co-operate at tha 
close of. the calendar year. <A card 
will be sent to each proprietor to be 
filled out with answers relating to his 
particular line of business, It is to be 
hoped there may be a ready response 
to this appeal of the department. 
Never was the public more keenly 
alive to the value of our forest 
reserves. 





-— 
-_ 


be remembered that a 
to horticulturists was sent out last 
fall for a meeting at St Louis, No- 
vember 1, and responses were very lib- 
eral. At that meeting a committee 
for a permanent organization was ap- 
pointed. This committee has just con- 
cluded its work at a meeting in Chi- 
cago, and adopted the following: 
The name of the organization shall be 
the national council of horticulture, 
and its object to fraternize horticul- 
tural interests, to consider questions 
of public policy, and to maintain % 
hureau of publicity in the interests of 
horticulture in its broadest sense. The 
membership will consist of two dele- 
gates elected or appointed by each 
national horticultural society, with 
nine delegates at large. Pending the 
final organization, J. C. Vaughan of 
Chicago was retained as chairman and 
H. C. Irish as secretary. The first 
work of the organization is to enlist 
active co-operation of the leading na- 
tional societies. The secretary was in- 
structed to prepare circular letters, 





It will call 


placing the matter before such socie- 
ties at their next meeting. This or- 
ganization, so well equipped with 
leaders, should do much for fruit 


“growing. 


— —-+—~»— 
With the harvest season in the air 
some of the hoary old frauds, who 
seek to work upon the credulity of 
honest farmers, are endeavoring tv 
catch unsuspecting suckers. A letter 
came recently to the editor of this 
paper, asking us to print for the good 
of mankind in general, and fruit grow- 
ers in particular, a description and 
indorsement of an automatic mixer 
and distributer for handling spraying 
solutions, as used the past season on 
the summer place of a Rev Mr So- 
and-So, an invalid minister. Scenting 
a nigger in the wood pile, we wrote a 
letter of inquiry to the address named, 
and this was returned unclaimed, 
showing that a shallow subterfuge had 
been used in the hope of securing free 
advertising of a worthless matter. Not 
all persons selling lightning rods are 
sharks, but some of them may be thus 
classed. A Pennsylvania subscriber 
asks us to warn farmers against sign- 
ing contracts with a western concern 
selling rods. The latter claims the 
cost to the farmer will be $4 to $5, 
who in turn eventually finds that he 
has unwittingly signed a promissory 
note for $100 or more. It is the old 
game; the note is sold to a banker, 
and the farmer is obliged to pay. This 
only emphasizes the necessity of close- 
ly scrutinizing any paper which you 
are asked to sign. 


- 
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Our readers should not forget the 
liberal prizes offered for experiences 
with the corn crop. The successful 
contestants will each get $15, $7.50 and 
$3.50 in cash and books. Re »member 
this liberal offer and do not fail to 
write up the facts about how you 
prepared the soil, what fertilizers you 
used, and how you planted and han- 
dled your corn crop from beginning 
to end. We want all details of gen- 
eral management. If possible get some 
local photographer or amateur to take 
a couple of pictures showing crop as 
it is being cut and’ shocked. We have 
decided to leave this contest open until 
September 2 It is certainly worth 
your while to consider this and write 
up your experiences with the corn 
crop and send them in at once. Ad- 
dress Field Crop Contest, American 
Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York City. 

<> __—_ 

In view of the practical certainty 
that railway legislation will come up 
in congress next winter, recent federal 
census figures are interesting, showing 
the commercial valuation of railway 
property in the United States. For 
last year this is placed at over 11 bil- 
lion dollars. This represents the com- 
mercial value of property used by rail- 
ways in view of railway transporta- 
tion. By commercial value is mean}, 
the estimate placed upon the worth 





_ of the property, regarded as a business 


rroposition, that is market value. It 
goes without saying that much of this 
enormous sum _ represents property 
which escapes taxation. 

It is a satisfaction which all our 
readers enjoy in knowing that this 
paper guarantees the integrity of its 
advertisements. No advertiser is al- 
lowed to use these columns without 
our knowing that his goods are as 
represented and that he will live up 
tc his agreement. See our guarantee, 
printed upon this page. 

Our readers are more or less famil- 
iar with the fact that Argentina has 
become a sharp competitor of the 
American farmer. Recent figures bear 
upon this when it is noted that the 
aggregate value of Argentina’s agri- 
cultural and pastoral products in 1904 
was placed at $265.000,000. 








A Good Corn Prospect. 


[From Page 138.] 

ported by the correspondents is due to 
the somewhat ragged appearance of 
fields, on account of uneven develop- 
ment. This is a condition which will 
affect the appearance of the crop, but 
may be of comparatively little impor. 
tance when harvest time is reached, 
Should weather conditions during the 
present month prove favorable, espe- 
cially with plenty of heat, the crop ig 
in a position to push forward. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of corn, as reported on Aue 
gust 1, by states: 


CONDITION OF CORN AUGUST 1, 





Moderate Decline in Potatoes. 


Returns of our correspondents for 
August -1, show a falling off in the 
crop prospect for potatoes. Through- 
out the greater part of the territory 
where this crop is a matter of impor- 
tance, the average of condition is re- 
ported at S87, against 92.3 on July 1 

The decline is largely in the terri- 
tory west of the Alleghany mountains, 
is especially severe in portions of the 
Ohio valley and in the northwest. The 
cause of the decline is the excess of 
rainfall during a considerable part of 
July. Throughout a large port of the 
central west too much moisture has 
induced a rank growth of vines. Blight 
and rotting of young tubers is report- 
ed in many districts. 

In the Empire state it might be 
stated that generally the potato crop 
is progressing nicely. County reports 
are fairly encouraging, but it is nota- 
ble that blight is reported in sections 
of Albany and Chenango. Early pota- 
toes rotting somewhat in Montgomery 
and in Ulster the crop has suffered 
from dry weather. In sections of east- 
ern Pennsylvania there is more or less 
complaint at the indifferent promise 
of potatoes, 

The present condition, however, is 
not sufficiently low to warrant any 
apprehension as to such a thing as 
crop failure, but it is materially lower, 
especially in the districts last men- 
tioned. This is a crop which must 
meet with its most serious  vicissi- 
tudes after August 1. It is significant 
that reports from Michigan and Wis- 
consin report potatoes to be showing 
improvement, particularly late varie- 
ties. Should this continue the gen- 
eral outlook for the crop will loom 
up better. The following statement 
shows the condition of potatoes, as 
reported on August 1. For purpose 
of comparison on condition, figures 
for the same month last year are 
presented: 

CONDITION OF POTATOES, AUGUS 

19.5 «1904 


7 3. 
19°5 «1904 
90 10) 
84 88 
86 80 
91 
91 at 
~89 


Minn ...... 85 ove 87.0 
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THIS SPLENDID BASKET OF GRAPES 


was exhibited at the New York state 
f y the New York fruit growers’ 
‘ on last fall. Designs of this 
( r, made of choice specimens 
of is was the case in this in- 





st very attractive and add 
I a fruit display New York 
] the lead in this respect and 
ot tes would do well to follow 
h ple 

Summer Orchard Cultivation. 

lL like to keep my orchard well tilled 
du June and July. This is done 
by f ient cultivation with a spring- 
to harrow and is kept up until the 
fri ends the limbs too much to go 
thr i without damage. There is no 
top-dressing of my orchard during the 
summer We have not practiced gen- 
er nning, although I believe it can 
be e most years to good advantage. 
VW begin marketing Rivers variety 
about July 15, but have only a small 
acreage of this variety. The main 
shipment begins with Mountain Rose 
and Globe about August 5 to 10. These 
are followed by Oldmixon and Elberta 
fr \ugust 15 to 25, the last ship- 
ment being made from September 8 to 
10. The outlook for peaches at pres- 
€ far below that of last year. The 
f is dropping badly. In fact most 
varieties, except the early ones, had 
fallen off by June 1.—[James S. Har- 
ris, Kent County, Md. 


In cultivating our orchard we use a 
spring-tooth harrow and shovel plows 
during June and July. Our orchards 


are very hilly, in many places being 
on the mountain sides. We do not 
top-dress our orchards in the summer, 


but pply fertilizer late in the fall 
E very early in the spring, using a 
c plete fertilizer with bone base. We 
h: found the month of June the best 
t to thin peaches in our mountain 


orchards. We begin marketing our 
crop about August 1, starting with 
Carman and Southern Early. The 
hight of our season is about September 
2. The present outlook as compared 
with a year ago, points toward from 


one-half to two-thirds of a crop.—[H. 
W. Miller, Morgan County, W Va. 
<<a 
“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


Growing Spinach for Market. 


Tell me something about the rais- 
ing of spinach, for the market. When 
shall I sow? Could I sow where I 
have dug my early potatoes?—[A New 
Farmer, Lackawanna County, Pa. 

For the autumn market spinach is 
usually sown during August, on 
ground previously occupied by some 
early maturing crop, such as cabbage, 
potatoes or beets. The rows are made 
from 10 to 20 inches apart, depending 
upon the method of tillage to be em- 
ployed, and from the time the plants 
first appear they are kept thoroughly 
clean by constant cultivation. In about 
eight weeks the leaves should be 
large enough for eating. They are 
cut below the crown and shipped to 
market in hampers holding a bushel 
or more. Succession plantings may 
be made each week until the middle 
of September; in the latitude of New 
York this should be gathered before 
winter sets in. 

For spring use plantings may be 
made during October, either for cov- 
ering with straw or in cold frames. 
In the former case, about six weeks 
should be allowed before hard freezing 
weather is expected; in the cold 
frames this date of planting may be 
postponed somewhat later. The rows 
in the cold frames may also be made 
somewhat closer together than in the 
open #ield. Usually in field practice 
spinach is sown in ridged beds, with 
furrows between them to insure sur- 
face drainage; such beds are generally 
8S or 10 feet wide. The rows run 
lengthwise. 

For a-succession of crops, the seed 
may be sown in early spring, as soon 
as the. ground can be worked and 
until about the end of April or the 
first week in May. If sown later than 
this, most varieties are likely to throw 
up a flower stem and the leaves to be- 
come more or less woody. For best 
results spinach requires very rich land 
and a fertilizer in which nitrogen is 
the greatest element. Sulphate of am- 
monia or nitrate of soda are often ap- 
plied by means of a sprinkling cart 
two or three times in amounts rang- 
ing from 50 to 75 pounds each time 
per acre. These applications are made 
after the plants are grown somewhat 
and preferably just before or during a 
shower. 

———_——a>__——_ 

Asparagus Plants should be set late 
in August or early September. They 
then get a start by freezing weather, 
when they are well covered with buck- 
wheat straw to protect them through 
the winter. The following year these 
plants will seed, bringing numerous 
other seedlings. Select a location, if 
possible, so as to give a natural slope 
ot the ground for drainage. Plow and 
pulverize the soil with a spring-tooth 
harrow and break all lumps fine; then 
furrow the ground with rows 4 feet 
apart. Set the plants 3 feet apart in 
the rows. In case of a light soil it 
is advisable before setting to apply 
hen manure and ashes well harrowed 
in. Seedling plants about 6 inches 
high are most apt to give satisfactory 
results. Previous to setting, dig small 
holes and fill with water. Place the 
plants perpendicularly and only slight- 
ly press the earth about the roots and 
level off the top of the ground.— 
[Peterkin Wiley, Jr, Chemung Coun- 
we, x Es. 


Last July about 12 cans out of 135 








of milk we were shipping daily were 
found to be tainted upon arrival. I 


investigated everything apparently to | 
A second complaint came | 


no purpose. 
and then a member of the firm; as we 
could find nothing wrong we hired a 
livery rig and rode for two days, dur- 
ing which we visited nearly 40 farm- 
ars and found nine ill smelling, yellow 
looking cheesecloth strainers. We gath- 
ered them in and gave the formers 
new ones. Then the trouble stopped.— 
{F. H. Kingsley, Seneca County, N Y, 









FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


oxy TIANURE SPREADER 


operated with a single lever, and the only one having a Vibrating Rake. The 
Single lever avoids complications in construction, is easy to work, strong, acts 
quickly and surely and is entirely efficient. 


pulling the wrong lever. The 


men even. 
materia 
steel wheels wit 


: ibrating Rake is so constructed and so placed 
that it thoroughly evens up the load on its way to the cylinder. This insures per- 
fectly even distribution and spreading and ob~iates the necessity of extra care in 
loading. Coarse and lumpy manure cannot always be loaded so as to produce a 
level load. The Vibrating Rake will make every load, of every kind of manure, 
In all other respects the I, H. C. Spreader is built as well as best 
and pre workmanship can make it 
broad faced tires, flanged to keep out dirt, mud, ete; traction 
lugs on rear wheels; power applied from both rear wheels; front wheels cut under— 
turns very short; steel track for apron. While exceedingly strong and capable of 
great strain the L. H. C. Spreader is of unusually light draft, 
The I. H. C. Spreader spreads all kinds of manure rapidly, evenly and perfectly. It 
matters little if manure be strawy, chaffy, packed, caked, wet, dry or frozen, this ma- 
chine will tear itapart and distributeit upon the land evenly. It wiil handle fine, com. 
posted manure for top dressing in the most perfect manner, and even the presence of 
corn stalks in the manure does not prevent the excellent quality of its work. 1t is the 
greatest labor saver of the age. Made in three sizes, 35, 55 and 75 bushels. Our nearest 
py will supply you with printed matter, prices, etc. See him before buying, or 
wr 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA (Incorp.) 
7 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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No danger or liability to breakage by 










Solid steel axles front and rear; 
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Making Winter 
Money. 


In this country there is a vast oppor- 
tunity for the man on the farm to turn 
his winter days into money. There is 
work everywhere for a man who owns 
and knows how to handle a good, service- 
able power. And it does not take a tech- 
nical man, a trained mechanic to make 
money in this way. We do the technical 
Part. We study the thing out and put it 
upto you. Then you make money all 
through the winter days when most of 
your neighbors are idle. That's what 
makes men prosperous and powerful in 
this country—taking advantage of the 
opportunities that lie right at their door, 

Take the matter up with our Farm 
Power Men. Write about the work in 
your neighborhood and let us lay out a 
money making campaign for you. It won't 
cost you anything to see what we can sug- 
gest. And don’t wait. Write now. Let us 
send you our free book on Farm Power, 


ADDRESS 


Fairbanks Farm Power Men, 


THE FAIRBANKS CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Scales, trucks, valves and fittings, gas and 
gasoline engines, farm machines, machine 
tools, factory power transmission, 

- Sactory supplies. 


Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, 
Hartford, 


New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, 

Syracuse, 
Bangor, M 


Albany, 
Boston, 
Buffalo, 


n e, 
London, England, Glasgow, Scotland, 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 


TREES $5 Per 100.FRELCHT Pato. 


Reliance Nursery ,BoxA,Geneva,N‘Y. 


FOR STOCKMEN 


Books Which Every Breeder and 
Feeder Should Have 


by THOMAS SHAW 


The books here listed are the 
accepted authorities on their re- 
spective subjects. They are thor- 
oughly practical, while at the same 
time scientificaliy accurate, and are 
equally useful to the advanced 
agricultural student and to the 
ordinary business farmer. 








Animal Breeding 


This book is the most complete and comprehen- 
sive work ever published on the subject of which 
it treats, It is the first book which has systema- 
tized the subject of animal breeding. The leading 
laws which govern this most intricate question the 
author has boldly detined and authoritatively ar- 
ranged, The chapters which he has written on the 
more involved features of the subject, as sex and 
the relative influence of parents, should go far 
toward setting at rest the wildly speculative views 
cherished with reference to these questions, The 
striking originality in the treatment of the subject 
is no less conspicuous than the superb order and 
regular sequence of thought from the beginning 
to the end of the book. The book is intended to 
meet the needs of all persons interested in the 
breeding and rearing of live stock, Illustrated, 5x7 
inches. 405 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 


The Study of Breeds 


Origin, history, distribution, characteristics, adapt- 
ability, uses, and standards of excellence of all 
pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep and swine in 
America. The accepted text book in colleges, and 
the authority for farmers and breeders. Illustrated, 
5x7 inches, 371 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


How to cultivate, harvest and use them. Indian 
corm, sorghum, clover, leguminous plants, crops of 
the brassica genus, the cereals, millet, field roots, 
etc. Intensely practical and reliable. Illustrated. 
$x7 inches. 27 pages, Cloth, Price §1 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 


The growing and feeding of all kinds of soiling 
crops, conditions to which they are adapted, their 
plan in the rotation, ete. Not a line is repeated 

the Forage (Crops book. Best methods of 





from 
ICYCLES ON TRIAL building the silo, filling it and feeding ensilage 
| Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages. Cloth, Price $1.5), 
We ship on ap- 
proves to anyone without a cent deposit. 


1908 ‘Moacis *10 to *24 


Coaster-Brakes & Puncture-Proof Tires. 


to *12 
Wheels 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will he 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Onur New Large Illustrated Catalog, 112 pages, 6 by 
» inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by 
Titles and Authors, and containing Detailed De- 
scriptions of all the best books on Rural and 
Home Topics, sent for four cents in stamps—which 

|} only pays the postage 


| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, HL 








WHAT DO YOU SAY? : 


Several hundred thousand farmers say that 
the best investment they ever made wes 
when they bought an 

Electric "*%y 
Wagon 
Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft. 
We'll sell you a set of the best steel wheels 
made for your old wagon. Spoke united with 


hub, guaranteed not to break nor work loose. 
Send for our catalogue and save money. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 86, Quincy, III. 


ABENAQUE 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 


HAY PRESSES, 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS AND 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, 
GRINDERS. 
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ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS 
Catalogue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT 


MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


P from less apples and more wine 
from less grapes are produced 
with our presses than with any 
other press made. The ex- 


for the press. A/a 5 

HYDRAULIC Press | | I 

for custom work in your é 7 | | 
Bacal 





locality will 
money-maker, 

sizes, hand or power. 

to 800 barrels per day, 
Presses for all purposes. 
Also Steam Evaporators, 
Apple-butter Cookers, and - 


Gasoline Engines 
Fully Guaranteed. Catalog FREE. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. o7) 


NO. 3 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 
er Room 124C Ne. 39 Cortlandt &*., New York, NM. Y. 








The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. 
Has 40 inch feed hole, Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels. lf-feed Attachment ircreases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue.” 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, Ills. 


UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


A Fence—Not a Netting 


/ end for our 
interesting 
booklet F, 
“ A Short 
Story for 
Poultry 
Raisers.” 











Union Fence Company, 


114 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Mills at New Haven, Conn.; De Kalb, IN1.; Oakland, Cal- 








STUMP PULLERS 4.6 
Seven Sizes JZ} 
6 50. i — 
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Orcet4 W.SMITH GRUBBER 


CUTTERS ana BLOWERS 


Build om the right principle, combining saft heel, belt pulley and 
feeding devices Will alevete easily Into ~ ae theo eile, cnatper 





horse powers, threshers and hay presses. W: 


Harder Mfg. Cos, 80x 38, Cobleskill, N.¥ | 
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Our Story of the News. 


Japan’s Demands. 


This week opened with a distinctly 
hopeful feeling over the probable out- 
come of the peace negotiations. 
Japan’s demands have impressed the 
world as most moderate in character 
as measured by western standards in 
the conclusion of the more important 
wars of the last century. 

Two demands Russia has professed 
to find impossible of consideration— 
indemnity and the cession of the 
island of Sakhalin. Japan asks for 
no fixed sum as indemnity, and tact- 
fully avoided reference to payment as 
such, her stipulation being that she 
shall be reimbursed for the cost of 
the war. In view of the immense 
sums demanded by other victorious 
nations this is regarded as most mod- 
erate. Sakhalin was formerly Japa- 
nese territory, being wrested from 
Japan in the days of her weakness. 
Having reconquered it, she holds that 
she is but demanding her own. 

The proceedings of the peace en- 
voys have been conducted in strict 
secrecy. Recognizing that with both 
nations maintaining their attitude in 
regard to the two chief issues, the ne- 
gotiations must fail, the fact that the 
week opened with meetings for dis- 
cussion of other features of the Jap- 
anese terms has led to a hopeful feel- 
ing, and at time of going to press the 
possibility of a settlement seems 
brighter than at any time since the 
opening of the conference. 


= 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 





In spite of Commissioner Garfield’s 
famous coat of whitewash, there ap- 
pears to be something doing for the 
packers of Chicago. October 2 has 
been set as the day when the first 
of 24 or more packers, lawyers and 
corporations will be brought to trial 
on indictments for conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. 


That the Norwegian people are a 
unit in their desire for a dissolution 
of the union with Sweden is shown 
by a referendum taken Sunday of this 
week. The result shows that but one 
in 3000 voted against the dissolution. 
It is given out that a monarchy is de- 
sired. 


Miss Annie Hoch, daughter of Gov 
Tioch of Kansas, shattered naval tra- 
ditions by christening with water the 
new United States battleship Kansas 
launched last week at Camden, N J. 
This is the largest war vessel ever 
built in the east, being what is known 
as a 450-foot battleship. The water 
used in the christening was brought 
from Kansas. 


The fever-stricken city of New Or- 
leans appears to be firmly in the 
clutch of the dreaded yellow jack. It 
has increased rapidly and the federal 
authorities now in control have been 
powerless to stop it. It appears that 
the city did not realize in time the 
seriousness of the danger threatening, 
and also that many cases were not 
reported, thus establishing new cen- 
ters of infection. ‘The death rate has 
increased rapidly, and it is feared that 
there is little hope of stamping the 
scourge out before frost. 


China’s boycott of American goods 
serves to center attention on Ameri- 
ca’s sweeping Chinese exclusion act. 
It appears that the present movement 
in China is in the nature of retaliation 
and that it has behind it influences of 
considerable weight and importance. 
The initiative of the movement has 
been credited to former Minister Wu, 
but the astute statesman denies this. 

The collapse of a big department 
store at Albany, N Y, last week added 
one more to the year’s list of horrors. 
The killed numbered 138 and the list 
of injured is a long one. The pity of 
it is that faulty human judgment is 
apparently to blame. It appears that 
excavations around the base of a cen- 
tral supporting pillar so weakened it 
that it gave way, four floors with a 
hundred or more employees crashing 
to the basement. A thorough investi- 
gation is being conducted. 


EDUCATE 
FSMPA 


Dairy Interests Discussed. 
HOMER H. JONES, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y. 


The price of milk at the shipping 
station at Homer was very good dur- 
ing the spring months. It was fully 
equal to the prices of butter. We re- 
ceived 84 cents per can of 85 pounds 
during May. June 1 milk dropped to 
64 cents per can, which we calculate 
is a little too cheap for any profit. 
July 1 milk went up to 74 cents and 
July 16 to 84 cents. It will probably 
bring 94 cents soon. 

The milk station at Homer is owned 
and controlled by D. W. Kaatze of 
New York. It is a very up-to-date 
station, with facilities for making but- 
ter or cheese, if at any time of the 
year the milk, received exceeds the 
shipping demand. There are about 
180 cans delivered at our station at 
present. Farmers, as a rule, who live 
within easy access to shipping sta- 
tions, are keeping about all the cows 
their farms will carry, or produce 
rough feed for. 

Good Holstein cows are in demand 
most of the year, especially fresh cows, 
which bring from £40 to $60 per head, 
with a little extra for very fine, heavy 
milkers, tegistered stock at high 
prices. Jersey cows are not in quite 
the demand the heavy milkers, 
ranging from $30 to $50 for good, fresh 
cows. Farmers \.10 have well-bred 
dairies, though not registered, can gen- 
erally obtain $3 to $5 apiece for well- 
marked Holstein heifers from their 
best cows when dropped. But calves 
not desirable to raise are sold to fat- 
ten at $1.50 on an average. Veal 
calves bring 6 cents per pound. 


as 


Producers’ Notes and Comments, 


A young neighbor is a phenomenal 
hustler and money saver with an ex- 
cellent farm. He says he feeds a pail- 
ful of meal daily to each cow, but does 
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not know the exact dimensions of his 
pail, could give no accurate estimate 
of profit and loss, but left the impres. 
sion that nearly all the profit came 
from the summer dairy. Any ordinary 
pailful makes a good large feed. Th, 
question arises, is it too much or too 
little. One farmer will say that four 
quarts is merely thrown away as q 
milk producer, another will say 12 
quarts is too much; beyond the limit 
of profit. My limited experience leads 
me to think they are both right, anda 
that eight quarts is all that can be 
fed daily at a profit, in an ordinary 
dairy where milk is sold or delivered 
for manufacturing purposes. Still [I 
do not feel very confident of my judg. 
ment, for hay and even silage varieg 
SO much in quality.—[J. E. Dubois, st 
Lawrence County, N Y. . 

The prices for milk at Amenia 
Union, N Y, are as follows: April 
$1.40, May $1.10, June 95 cents, July 
$1.05, August $1.20, September $1.49 
per 100 pounds. Milk is delivered to 
Borden’s factory at Wassaic. The 
flow of milk during winter was lesg 
than usual, but at the present time 
is about the average for this season, 
My dairy cows are fed fodder cut in 
%-inch lengths. The cutter is run 
about 600 revolutions per minute by 
a six-horse steam engine. We usually 
cut twice a week, cutting as much at 
one time as can be fed before it heats, 
The cutter stands on the third floor 
and the cut feed runs down to a room 
on the stable floor, where it is stored 
until fed. When the fodder is dry, as 
in midwinter, cutting is only done 
once a week. I have never cut fodder 
for storage. It has to be well cured 
to keep a week without heating. I 
do not cut anything but corn stalks 
and fodder corn cured. Years ago I 
cut and steamed, but this does not pay, 
Corn should be siloed. I built a silo 
in 1880. It went all right for four 
years and then Borden refused to buy 
milk made from silage. Have not 
used a silo for 20 years, but consider 
silage much more handy, economical 
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SOME ATTENTION IN ORDER HERE 
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and profitable. I give my cattle about 
a bushel of cut fodder each morning 
and night, long hay being the noon 
feed. The ration of grain for each 
animal is put in @ tub and wet with 
water and given to the animals before 
pen —_ of the cut corn fodder. I 
use meadow hay, also clover and tim- 
othy hay, the grain ration being 
wheat, bran, cob meal and hominy 
chop, about ten pounds to each animal 
Sometimes ajax flakes 


on the average. 
or cottonseed meal are used.—[James 
§, Cnatiee, 

Milk produced in the vicinity of 
Cortland is delivered at Cortland, 
about 135 cans being received at the 
station daily, for which farmers re- 


ceive 64 cents per can. The flow is a 
little better than @ year ago. Farmers 
selling many of their good 


re not 
7 lkers. The average price for a good 
dairy cow is about $45. Holsteins pre- 
dominate. Veal calves sell at 5 cents 
live weight and at 9 cents dressed. 
For breeding purposes thoroughbred 
calves sell at about $23.—[F. S. 

The prices for milk, testing 4.6% 
butter fat, in the vicinity of Cobles- 
kill, N Y, range from 80 cents per 


100 pounds for June to $1.70 for De- 
cember. If the milk falls below this 


test, 2 cents per 0.1% is deducted and 
2 cents per 1% added if it goes above. 
About 70 cans are delivered to the 
Wood mn farm creamery company, 
of 1 . George Starr White of Yonk- 
ers the proprietor. This is all bot- 
tled Tl Sheffield, Slausen, Decker 


Co also have a station at Cobleskill 
and are receiving about 160 cans, all 
of which is bottled. Farmers are milk- 
ing about the same number of cows 
as a year ago. The principal breeds 
are Holsteins, Jerseys and Jerseys 
crossed with Shorthorns. The prices 








for good milkers range from $40 to $55 
and for registered Holsteins $75. 
Calves for veal sell for $1 to $2.50, 
according to the size. Thoroughbred 
registered Holstein calves bring from 
$15 to $25.—CW. J. Walker. 

We are receiving on the average 
$1.25 per 40-quart can for milk at 


Stanton, Hunterdon county, N J. This 
is delivered at Jersey City and Perth 
Amboy. The general flow of milk as 
compared with a@ year ago, is about 
the same. There are about 25 cans de- 
livered daily at our station. Farmers 
are not reducing the number of cows 
in their herdsin this section. There are 
no special thoroughbreds that predom- 
inate in the dairies in this territory. 
The average price for a good all round 
dairy cow with calf ranges from $40 
to S50. Calves for veal are selling at 


the rate of 7% cents per pound live 
weight.—[W. A. 

We are receiving S87 cents per 100 
pound for milk at Hubbardsville, 
Madison county, N Y. We deliver at 
the exchange shipping station here, 


The general flow of milk is a little bet- 
ter than it was a year ago. We are 
delivering about 150 cans at the sta- 
tlon daily. This is about 20% better 
than last year. Farmers in this sec- 
tion are increasing the number of cat- 
tle in their herds. Nearly or quite all 
of the cattle In this section are thor- 
oughbred or grade Holsteins. About 
» is a good price for an all-round 





grade dairy cow. Fat veal calves are 
bringing 514 cents per pound live 
Weight. Usually $2 is the price for a 


young calf which is to be used in the 

dairy or for fattening.—[E. L. H. 
Farmers are reducing the number 

of cows in their herds in this section, 


and Lam of the opinion that there are 
hot more than two-thirds as many 
dairy cows as there were two years 


ago Grade cows are common here as 


there are few thoroughbreds of any ac- 
count The average price for a good 
all-round grade dairv cow is about S35. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Paper Proposal is the title of a 
little love story published by 
anna Railroad solely on 


merits as a bright piece of 

It is contained in a beauti- 
llustrated book of 128 pages 

| rib s of the attractive 

pl es along the lines of that 

book may be had by send- 

i 10 cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, 
Ge ral Passenger Agent, New York 


Veal calves sell for 7 cents a pound. 
For breeders the price ranges for 
calves from $10 to $12.—[W. M. Dal- 
ley, Somerset County, N J. 
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Brown’s Budget of Farm Items. 


GAPS IN THE PEACH CROP. 








There is perhaps no crop grown 
upon the farm upon which there is so 
much doubt and anxiety as peaches. 
It is a good bit of a gamble until the 
crop is harvested and the grower has 
the proceeds in his pocket. When 
the grower has escaped his latest 
enemy, the scale, the yellows, frost, 
curculio, and his crop is in sight, until 
railroads, cartmen and commission- 
ers get their slice, it is quite fre- 
quently the case that profits are on 
the wrong side of the ledger. 

However, modern methods of cul- 
ture, handling and packing and sell- 
ing at point of shipment for cash, have 
reduced the possibility of loss to the 
minimum. The Georgia crop, which 
is now marketed, has for various 
causes not proved to be very profit- 
able. The Delaware and Maryland 
peninsula has very few peaches this 
year. 

Michigan, Connecticut and New 
York are reported to have fair crops, 
but the gap between the southern 
Georgia peaches and the extreme 
northern crop is a wide one because 
of the failure of the peninsula crop. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey grow a 
good many peaches, but until quite 
recently not sufficient to effect any 
market. There are still some peaches 
in certain localities and lovers of this 
luscious fruit will not be left entirely 
without an opportunity to secure some 
if they were willing to pay the price. H. 
S. Mill of Springtown, Bucks county, 

i, has 15,000 trees loaded nicely with 
fruit. He usually markets his crop 
in local markets, but it is likely that 
the demand this season will call for 
them elsewhere. Dr J. H. Funk’s or- 
chards at Boyertown, Burks county, 
Pa, are also loaded. 

SOME BIG PEACH GROWERS. 

Henry Boyer of Freeburg, Snyder 
county, Pa, has 43,000 trees well 
loaded. Mr Boyer markets peaches 
at Scranton and Wilkesbarre. The 
largest peach belt, however, to 
fill the gap between Georgia and 
northern fruit for this year is 
to be found in Franklin county, Pa, 
along the line of the Cumberland val- 
ley railroad about 50 miles south of 
Harrisburg. It is estimated there 
will be about 300 cars in the hands of 
three growers. S. B. Rinehart of Mer- 
cersburg has 51,000 trees nicely loaded 
with fruit, while D. M. Wertz of Quincy 
and Joseph Liedy of Marion have each 
about 25,000 trees. 

The pruning, culture, spraying and 
thinning of the fruit are intensely prac- 
ticed by each of these men. They all 
have packing houses centrally located, 
so arranged that the cars can be 
loaded right from the packing house. 
They also have their own icehouses 
filled, so as to enable them to ice their 
own cars. The No 1 fruit will be 
packed in the six-basket Georgia car- 
rier, while the No 2 will be packed in 
a 16-quart stave basket with slatted 
cover. 

Expert packers from Georgia have 
been secured to superintend this work. 
Either of these growers can load 
whole cars of a straight grade of fruit 
and quite often whole cars of one va- 
riety. All of this is important to buy- 
ers. The season opens about Au- 
gust 10. Improved refrigerator cars 
and service will be had for the move- 
ment of these peaches for the first 
time this season. 

Foreign buyers are already locating 
here to get their supply, so that for 
the first time also the cash buyer will 
stand ready at the depot to take all 
the fruit offered and pay cash for it. 
This mountain fruit attains large size. 
high color and is said .to be of very 
good flayor. I have been all through 
these orchards, studied the methods 
of the growers and can testify that 
they are not surpassed by the growers 
of any other section. It required 45 
laborers two weeks to thin the peaches 
on Mr Wertz’s trees. These men re- 
ceived $1.30 a day and boarded them- 
selves. The peaches were the size of 


hutied walnuts when they were being 
Fully one-half were pulled 


thinned. 
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off and it looked like wholesale slaugh- 
ter. It took lots of nerve to do it. 

I have about concluded that it re- 
quires a different sort of man to grow 
fruit successfully among these moun- 
tains and rocks than is required in 
my home state, Delaware, where na- 
ture has so richly blessed us in soil 
and climate so well adapted to fruit 
growing. This mountain fruit belt 
continues down to Winchester, Va. I 
am told, however, that the crop is light 
south of here. Apples, however, are 
a good crop. 

————_<_>>____"—"——" 


Apple Buyers Getting Busy. 





The apple crop outlook presents no 
essential change from conditions pre- 
viously outlined in the se columns. Re- 
ports from Ohio say the fruit prospect 
continues to deteriorate. The promise 
in New York is not flattering, as far 
as tonnage is concerned. That buyers 
are well aware of the fact of moderate 
to slender prospects in many heavy 
apple producing sections this year is 
evidenced by the general high plane 
of prices at which opening contracts 
have been made. 

Considerable activity on the part of 
purchasers is noted in the Hudson 
river section. There buyers are giv- 
ing $1.75 to $2 per barrel for fruit on 
the trees, these mostly for early varie- 
ties. In Michigan fine Duchess have 
sold around $2 per barrel. Reports 
from that state say some winter apples 
have been contracted at $1 in the 
orchard. Returns are now in from 
Scotland, regarding the sale of first 
shipments of 1905 United States Duch- 
ess. They brought prices equivalent 
to $3 per barrel at New York. 

It is apparent that winter apples 
will be contracted in the United States 
for more money than they brought 
last year. Some western New York 
farmers are talking $3 per barrel. Buy- 
ers say this is out of the question, 
but hint at a $2 basis. It will be 
remembered that $1 was about their 
maximum early offer last season. 

The Canadian department agricul- 
ture has issued a forecast of the fruit 
outlook there. It calls attention to 
the falling off in apple prospects, due 
to excessive rains early in the season, 
spring frosts and the heavy previous 
crops. Generally the promise is for 
25 to 50% of a crop. In the Annapolis 
valley the yield is expected to make 
40% of a full one. Sales of winter ap- 
ples on contract are being consummat- 
ed at $1 to $1.25 per barrel, this for 
fruit as it stands in the orchard. 


Personal. 


Prof Franklin Sherman, Jr, who has 
been state entomologist for North 
Carolina for the past five years, has 
been appointed and accepted a pro- 
fessorship in the agricultural college 
of Ontario, Canada. His address will 
be Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada. Prof Sherman is 
well equipped for the work he under- 
takes in Canada. Formerly he was a 
student under and later became as- 
sistant to Prof Johnson, now of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Later Mr Sherman 
entered and graduated from Cornell 
university. He has paid especial at- 
tention to the economic side of ento- 








mology. His work is very practical. 
Harvesting Cowpeas—R. R. R., 
West Virginia: At least 95% of cow- 


peas put upon the market are hand- 
picked. Sometimes the vines are run 
through a thresher, from which the 
concaves and the alternate teeth of 
the cylinder are removed; but this 
breaks and bruises many seeds and is 
not generally practiced. The hand- 
picked pods are usually. flailed out. 

Building a Silo—M. Van D., New 
York: It is true that the Bordens 
creamery company do not permit their 
patrons to feed silage to dairy cows 
producing milk for them. It is the 
general opinion of the best experts in 
this country that milk produced from 
silage is as wholesome ag that pro- 
duced from any other succulent feed. 
Dairymen are becoming more and 
more impressed with the economic 
use of the silo, and large numbers of 
them are being built every year. We 
certainly would advise you to go 
ahead with the construction of yours 
this summer, so as to be able to fill it 
at the proper time. 
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y, best results with least power. Steel beams, 
Great strength and durability. Safety 
Different sizes and capac- 
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device prevents breakage. 
ities. New Special Features This Year. 

Gasoline engines, stationary, portable and traction. 
A. G. Farquhar Co's. Boilers, Engines, Sew 
Mills, Threshers. Ask for — 

Monarch Machine 


Room 159. 89 Cortlandt St., 7, Gon York City. 














BALED HAY. 


can be sent to the right market atthe yiant gma, 
There’s money in it if your bales are ri, 


DEDERIGK’S seer races 


isunrivaled. It pr i packed ant and 
best looking baleon the mare Other p 

large and small, for baling = sorts of products: 
Send for illustrated catalogu 


ie, free. 
P.K. Dederick’s Sons, 21 Tivoll St. Albany,N.Y. 











California Alfalfa 
and Fruit Land. 


The Gridley Colony, in Butte County, * Where Crops 
Never Fail,” offers splendid o opportunity to the Farmer, 
Fruit Raiser and Homeseeker. ichest part of Sacramento 
Valley. Fertile soil; new irrigation system. Ciose co schools, 
churches and railway etaton. Electric road will pass 
Colony. Mountains and pine forests near by. dunting and 
fishing. Splendid fruit section; peaches, figs, y tr; pes, 
oranges and English walnuts thrive and pay well Alfalfa 
and Geitzing vet ve y ey oe 5 to 6 crops alfalfa we 
season he right place for acozy and Pa A home. 
send names of recent settlers at Gridle: o will verify our 
statements. Special Proposition for the y iemnensehen, in 
and 20 acre tracts. Larger tracts for the farmer and dairy- 
man. Very easy terms. Write for printed matterand pictures. 
CHAS. F. O'BRIEN, Gen’l Mgr., Dept. B, 
30 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


ENSILAGE AND FODDER 
CUTTERS @& 


With Crasher and Shred- 
Ger. Also 1.2 and 3 Horse Tread 
Powers, 2 to 8 Horse Sweep 
Powers, 5 sizes Grain Separa- 
tors, Feed Mills, Hand and 
Power Corn Shellers, Wood 
Baws, Engines, 3 to 25 H. P., 
Mounted or Stationary, etc, 
Catalogu 






















One horse equals two on other Leads 'n speed, 
clean work and right coring. Self Feed, Lage Feed 





Opening, Modern. Many styles horse and power presses. 
Collins Plow Ce., 1115 Hampshire St., Quincy, ti. 





















NCHOR FENCE 


ie unexcelled in all the 
ities t charac- 







Tize a strong and up. 
to-iate fence. Send 
to-day for free fence book “C.” 
FENCE & MFG. CO., Cleveland, Obie. 















BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c a gallon. 
All Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS. 
Batisfaciion Guaranteed, Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 


0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 






Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw i 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 p mew 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay tho freight. 
DeLOAOH Mill M’f’g Co., Box525, Atlanta, Ga, 
Prices low. 50 cent book on 
rene and Profits of Ginseng 


GINSEN G . Send for it. Address 


D. BRANDT, Bes 616, Bremen, Ohio. 





SEEDS AND ROOTS, 





Pekin Ducks, Mammoth, Pure Stock. We 
have adozen pens of our best yearling st4ck for sale 
at the unusually low price of one dollar per bird, 
New Castile Poultry Plant, New Castile, Del. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, tie 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
pianters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to theepractical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Makethis your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


VIRGINIA, 


Transportation of Truck Crops. 
JEFFERS, NORFOLK COUNTY, VA. 





A. 


After the three great features of 
soil, market and climate are consid- 
ered, surely the next in importance 
to the tiller of the soil is transpor- 
tation. Ever after the three essential 
features are guaranteed, the lack of 
cheap and _ effective transportation 
may handicap the producer and pre- 
vent him from reaching market with 
his produce at a rate that will leave 
him a profit. Therefore, transporta- 
tion may be said to be one of the 
four corner stones upon which the 
success of the farmer largely depends. 
The truckers of eastern Virginia are 
more highly favored with cheap 
methods of transportation than those 
of any other portion of the United 
States. They have the advantage and 
the benefit of five great motors; name- 
ly, tide, wind, horse, steam, electricity. 
These stretch from the oldest old to 
the newest new, and no other section 
of the earth has been able to employ 
all these methods. 

In the Chesapeake bay system of 
waters, the general ebb and flow, or 
fall and rise of the water is about 30 
inches. This movement is so regular 
and exact that high or flood tide and 
low or ebb tide is accurately predicted 
to the very minute for 100 or 1000 
years hence. For something over five 
hours the tide runs into all the thou- 
sands of arms of the sea, making a 
strong current running up stream, as 
it were. Then there is a halt or slack 
water, as it is termed, for a short time, 
after which the tide runs out for about 
the same length of time. There are 
two flood and two ebb tides in each 
24 hours, All one need do is pa- 
tiently to wait a little and he can go 
out and come in with the tide. The 
first craft used in these waters was 
the canoe of the Indian. The next 
was the flatboat floated up and down 
on the tidal current, steered and as- 
sisted in its movements by long oars 
or sweeps. Then the sail came into 
use, then the steamer. More than a 
thousand little sailing craft load at the 
thousands of farm wharves and sail 
down to Norfolk harbor, the common 
central point for the gathering in of 
the sheaves. This harvest is as long 
as the year; something to sell every 
month. 

The trolley lines have invaded the 
trucking section on all sides. No less 
than 11 lines run out from the central 
hub, Norfolk, like the spokes of a 
wheel, and penetrate the trucking belt 
in every direction. On three or more 
of these lines, the farmers’ crops are 
being taken to town by trolley. The 
cut in connection herewith shows the 
loading of cabbage and berries on 
electric cars along the line of the Nor- 
folk railway and light company’s line 
at a point midway between Norfolk 
and Ocean View. This particular cut 
shows cars being loaded for the local 
market. Regular refrigerator cars are 
run out on these lines, loaded for New 
York, Philadelphia or Boston, or for 
any other great market at the north, 
east or west. They are run to city by 
electricity, there attached to regular 
trains and sent to their destination 
on through bills of lading, or without 
breaking bulk. 

A case in point may be pertinently 
mentioned. A leading berry grower 
from his own berry fields loaded a 
refrigerator car near his place, and 
shipped directly through from farm 
‘to market, —, deducting all ex- 


AMONG THE 


penses, he realized a net profit of over 
$1100. It would have required large 
horse power to move that carload of 
berries from truck patch to wharf 
or car in Norfolk. Sooner or later 
all the trolley lines will be extended 
from 20 to 100 miles and then the 
greater amount of farm crops will go 
from farm to this great trucking cen- 
ter by trolley. A trolley line of 80 
miles or more long is under construc- 
tion to connect Petersburg and Rich- 
mond and other smaller cities with 
Norfolk, and as it runs through the 
finest peanut belt in the world, we 
shall very soon see peanuts by the 
hundreds of thousands of sacks toted 
or transported to town by trolley. 

The freight on a barrel of cabbage 
to Philadelphfa or New York from 
this seaport is 18 cents; on a barrel 
of potatoes 25 cents: on a 80-dozen 
crate of eggs licents. If these goods are 
shipped through from sidings on the 
electric lines, say 5 to 10 or 15 miles 
out of the city, 5 to 6 cents a bar- 
rel must be added for the electric haul 
on a barrel of cabbage, and 8 to 
10 cents on a, barrel of potatoes, a 
much cheaper haul than that made 
with the farm team from truck farm 
to this city. The leading lines engaged 
in this work so far reach to Virginia 
Beach, Cape Henry and Ocean View. 
Other lines are preparing to engage in 
this work and in a very few years all 
portions of the territory lying within 
100 miles of this seaport will be con- 
nected by trolley lines, over which 
millions of dollars’ worth of soil prod- 
ucts will be sent from the farm to this 
seaport on through bills of lading for 
all the great consuming centers. Of 
the 11 lines of electric railway already 
penetrating the trucking belt, five 
have reached thé sea or the bay shore 
and therefore can be extended only 
by building lateral lines or branches; 
hut the other six, together with such 
may be built later, will be grad- 
ually extended until all portions of 
eastern Virginia are connected up elec- 
trically with this, naturally the finest 
seaport in the United States. 
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Co—Excessive rains 
have done much damage to pickle 
crop in this and Stafford county. It 
is estimated that the yield will be re- 
duced at least one-half. Such a short- 
age will be a great loss to the working 
people employed in the canning fac- 
tories hereabouts. 


Northumberland Co—Tomatoes al- 
most a failure in this section this year, 
especially the late crop. Early crop 
was small, but brought good prices. 
Late crop, however, is bringing very 
poor prices in market. Only a few 
eanning factories of this section are 
being run this year, owing to the fail- 
ure in the canning business last year, 
and these are paying little or nothing 
for the tomatoes. The vines have hard- 
ly any fruit on them, and the yield 
will probably be the shortest in many 
years. 

Mecklenburg Co—Some new tobacco 
has been sold on the Chase City mar- 
ket. This is much earlier than usual. 
Recent continuous rains have not been 
beneficial to growing crop of tobacco. 
Corn crop is a fine one. 

Augusta Co—The horse show days 
in this county, to which the farmers 
as well as visitors from other counties 
and states always throng in large 
numbers, fell on Aug 8-10. There was 
a magnificent exhibit of heavy draft 
stallions, gaited saddle stallions, year- 
lings and roadsters. There are few, 
if any. counties in the south that can 
marshal many fine horses of all 
kinds as old Augusta. 


King George 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Andersen Co—At this time it looks 
as if not over 65% of an average crop 
of cotton will be made, owing to four 
weeks of extremely hot weather with- 
eut any rain preceded by two weeks 
of continuous rains. Early corn is 
very good; little was planted, most 
of the crop being late. With good 
season from now until Sept 10 75% 
of a crop should be made. Worms 
almost destroyed. Fruit and melons 
are not first-class, nor as abundant 
as usual. Quite a number of farmers 
have recently sold their ’04 crop of 
cotton for 10%c p Ib, 


FARMERS 
GEORGIA. 
Georgia’s Coming Cotton Crop. 


J. C. M°’AULIFFE, COLUMBIA CO, GA. 


Georgia’s cotton crop last year ap- 
proximated 2,000,000 bales, for which 
theh farmers received in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000,000. The season 
was propitious from start to finish, 
during the entire growing season, as 
well as picking time. The whole crop 
Was saved and nothing lost.. This year’s 
crop has reached the lowest point in 
years and undoubtedly one of the 
shortest crops in the history of the 
state will be harvested. Dry weather 
is playing havoc in every section of 
the state, and cotton is opening rapid- 
ly. In many localities it has not rained 
in a month, and the cotton is literally 
parched and dried up. The few bolls 
are opening rapidly and of course are 
not ripe. 

Prominent in the southern cotton as- 
sociation, E. D. Smith of Magnolia, S 
C, who is recognized as one of the most 
eloquent speakers on _ agricultural 
topics in the south, told me recently 
that should he live 100 years, he would 
neyer again go over the country 
preaching reduction of acreage, but 
rather to make every -bale possible and 
be prepared to store it from year to 
year and thereby avert the calamities 
occasioned by yéars of short crops. The 
bonded warehouse system furnishes 
the solution to the problem of stor- 
ing cotton, and farmers all over the 
south are establishing warehouses with 


from the cotton crop, is the damaga 
to the cowpea crop. The Augusta 
cotton district is one of the most fa. 
mous cowpea sections of the country 
and indications now point for a short 
crop. 

The last of Georgia’s peaches are 
now leaving the state and soon all the 
watermelons and cantaloups will be 
gone, also. Prices on late shipments 
are very satisfactory and almost ag 
profitable as the early shipments. 4 
stringent addition to Georgia's already 
stringent vagrant law is now pending 
before the legislature. It provides 
work for everybody out of a job by 
putting them on county farms or pube 
lic roads, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


In the Piedmont. 





Pea vines are making rapid growth, 
and the opportunity to save a large 
quantity of peavine hay and also a 
good crop of the shelled peas seems 
very good. With peas selling at $1.50 
per bushel, as they did this summer, 
it seems that farmers should endeay- 
or to save all they possibly can for 
next season’s demands. 

The frequent showers 
fallen of late have caused crops to 
recuperate rapidly. Corn that was not 
too far spent is filling out and the ears 
are getting to be of much better shape 
and size. Cotton stalks mostly had 
stopped growing and were blooming 
well up to the top, which gives proms 


that have 
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PACKING AND LOA 
capital. This is the case 
towns. In the large cotton 
centers, capitalists are behind the 
moves. A system of mutual insurance 
is planned and a large saving will 
result to the farmers. All objection- 
able features of regular line insurance 
will be eliminated and a co-operative 
plan will be followed. 

Despite the noor cotton crop, farm- 
ers are not desponden: Special at- 
tention will be given to fall and winter 
crops. Already a hopeful outlook is 
in view for next vear and no matter 
how large the crop next season, a good 
price is regarded f+ a certainty. 


Way Down in Georgia. 


their own 
in small 





Cotton is opening rapidly under the 
influence of the hot sun and picking 
is in progress everywhere. Richmond 
county’s first bale went into Augusta 
on August 5, and sold for’11 cents 
per pound. New bales are now com- 
ing in freely. The reports from all 
sections do not indicate a_ yield 
of more than 65% of last year’s crop. 
Pulling fodder is about completed and 
the work has been done _ without 
trouble from rain. Cutting of early 
hay has also been finished. Sweet po- 
tatoes have suffered much from dry 
weather; a short crop will be the re- 
sult and high prices will prevail. 

Sugar cane and late corn have been 
affected by the drouth and prospects 
for a good crop have been materially 
lessened. Making of sorghum syrup 
is occupying: the attention of many 
farmers, for while Georgia is famous 
for sugar cane syrup, quite a quantity 
of sorghum syrup is also made. The 
work comes in at a time when there 
is little else to do. One of the most 
serious results of the drouth, aside 


DING TRUCK CROPS FOR MARKET 
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ise of a fair yield and early maturity; 
if a second growth should set in, how- 
ever, as is apt to be the case if the 
rains continue, the plant will be in- 
jured more or less. Tobacco, general- 
ly speaking, is rather poor. Most of 
the plants and leaves are small, and 
it seems inclined to ripen rather -pre- 
maturely. If it ripens without a sec- 
ond growth, it is apt to have good 
body and color; otherwise both will be 
poor. 

The farmers’ institute, which was 
held at Mocksville, August 8, was quite 
well attended and much interest was 
taken in the subjects discussed. These 
meetings have grown in importance 
and in attendance each year from 
their first inception. Those in charge 
of these meetings feel much encour- 
xged over the prospect. They expect 
to have held institutes in each of the 
{7 counties in the state by the last of 
September. 


Iredell Co—The farmers’ conven- 


tion held at the state exper farm near 
Statesville, greatly interested the 
farmers of this county. It was a great 
success. The best season for many 
years for Iredell farmers. Corn well 
eared. Cotton splendidly fruited and 
full of bloom. Some complaint of 
peaches rotting, but all fruit plenti- 
ful. Everything on the farm hopeful. 


Chatham Co—Crops have very much 
improved, though now it is too dry 
and cool for some crops and too dry 
for all farm work. Cotton does not 
look so promising as it did a while 
back. All kinds of farm products 
bring fair prices. Corn and cotton 
are the chief products. 


Wilkes Co—Fine prospects for corn 


crop. Sweet and Trish potatoes and 
small grain of all kinds excent rye 
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yielding fairly well. Cabbage growth 
retarded on account of the excessive 
rains. Pastures good and all kinds 
of stock doing well. A fair crop of 
apples, but of an inferior quality. 


KENTUCKY. 








Crittenden Co—Corn on_ uplands 


had cultivation is 100% of 


where it 

a crop; on low lands it is a failure 

owing to too much rain. The corn 

crop is late. Tobacco acreage 20% 

larger than in "704 and promises 75% of 

a crop. Wheat acreage will be 25% 
than for the past three years. 


larger 
Fruits of all kinds nearly a failure. 

Todd Co—Wheat all threshed; yield 
about 10 bus p acre. But little wheat 
being sold; buyers offering abouts 0c 
p bu. Early corn looking well though 
most ficlds are very grassy. A good 


vieid is expected. Tobacco not very 


promising; fields uneven and plant 
small with narrow leaf; too much 
rain at first the cause. 


Grayson Co—Good growing weath- 
prevailed for the last month 
decided rise in temperature 
Aug 5-6. Cern looking well. Thresh- 
ing well in hand with the yield of 
wheat and oats better than expected. 
Kenton Co—Corn crop fair, but was 
damaged first by rain and then by 
heat. Tobacco not very good. Oats 
nd hay crop very good and sowed in 
fne order. Potato crop good and, sell- 
ing low. Elackberry crop was im- 
Country full of feed. Stock 
sheep and hogs in demand. Peaches 
plentiful, but other fruit not over- 
abundant. 


er has 
with a 





mense. 


TENNESSEE. 


Obion Co—Wheat harvest over; the 

ld is poor, averaging not over 5 bus 
p acre. A full crop here is 16 bus p 
acre The cotton plant has made ex- 
cessive stalk growth and fruit has not 
set well, but with favorable weather 
conditions through this and next 
month, the crop will be fairly good. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Aleorn Co—Crops about all laid by. 
about 65% of an average 
ero? Corn possibly two-thirds. As 
a msequence horses and mules are 
much cheaper. Pastures good and 
cattle in good condition. No apples 
Some pears and plums. 
ns in some places. 











Cotton is 


or peaches, 
Good rai 
fair wherever a 
given them. 
others poor 
preparation, cultivation, 
etc. Pastures fine. 
lenty of butter and beef The up- 
ind section is better than the rich 
lelta or river lands for white families 
as to health and variety of cropping. 
eR 


Progress of the Burley Crop. 


DR S. E. HAMPTON, CARROLL COUNTY, KY. 
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Two weeks of dry and hot wind have 
worked injury to our tobacco. Re- 
cent rains will put our corn and late 
tobacco in fine condition. Commenced 
cutting early tobacco last week, and 
it promises a full average in weight 
and quality. Tobacco growers here 
are greatly elated over the prospect 
of one of the big manufacturing 
plants of Richmond, Va, being re- 
moved to our county seat, but just 
how it will materially increase the 
price of local crops I cannot see. 

The Ky burley tobaccd growers’ 
assn, headed by W. B. Hawkins of 
Lexington, Ky, and Archibald Stew- 
art of Cincinnati, have about given up 
all hope of uniting the growers under 
their plan, which is to buy the whole 
White burley putput and hold it until 
the manufacturers are forced to pay 


the price set by the assn. There are 
many of us little growers who believe 
the only way to insure success is for 
us to build plants and manufacture 
and sell our entire output. Thus re- 
«nd sell our entire output. Thus the 


remainder of the growers can do noth- 
ing and so I presume we will all con- 


tinue to grow the weed and sell at 
cost of production or less, until we 
and our lands are worn out and laid 
to rest. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Tobacco Notes. 


FLORIDA. 

Pasco Co—Owing to frequency of 
rains. early in July, when tobacco was 
being harvested, one grower on 
20 acres lost perhaps 1000 Ibs, but 
the last part of the month was ideal 
weather and the bulk of the crop was 
saved in fine shape. We have shipped 
out half our crop of 20 acres at 402 
p lb and over’ 9900 Ibs from 10 a, 
tied in big bundles unassorted and 
packed in high cases in dry goods 
boxes, and will shipe the, remainder 
in next 10 days at same price., It costs 
us for growing it under one-half shade 
about 25¢ p lb, leaving from 8, to 
15c p lb net profit.—[W. E. E., 

TENNESSEE 

CLARKSVILLE—Receipts ‘during July 
were 2946 hhds, sales 2555, shipments 
3531 and total stocks the opening of 
this month 10,396, of which S886 hhds 
were in buyers’ hands. Sellers’ stocks 
largely held by the Dark tobacco 
growers’ planters’ protective assn. The 
open market was dull and lifeless,,in- 
dependent holders unwilling to offer 
freely during the present conditions 
of the markets and trade. The weath- 
er has been favorable for the field 
crop, but its general condition is not 
up to the usual standard. There is no 
general complaint of damage from 
worms.—[M. H. Clark & Bro. 

oo 

The Cotion Market has largely been 
dominated by speculative’ interests. 
This was aided by the general uncer- 
tainty surrounding the new crop. It 
is everywhere conceded that the ’05 
harvest will not come out anywhere 
near so large as last year’s, yet at 
the same time it is felt in some quar- 
ters that prices have been worked to 
a nervously high plane. Thus the per- 
sistent efforts to pul! down quotations 
have not created undue_ surprise. 
Those playing for lower prices were 
helped somewhat by the fact of the 
large world’s visible supply of cotton 
showing that the big ‘04 crop has not 
been completely absorbed. Sec Hes- 
ter’s statement makes the world’s vis- 
ible 2,900,000 bales, compared with 
1,500,000 bales a year ago and 1,550,- 
OOO two years ago. At N Y, middling 
upland dropped slightly under lle p 
lb. Advices from Ga say cotton has 
deteriorated somewhat. Picking is 
under way in the southern portion 
of the state. The boll weevil is doing 








less damage in Tex this year than 
last, so reports say. 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
SEED WHEAT—Clean, sound and graded; 4 
hardy and prolific varieties. If not as represented, 
reship and get your money back, Booklet and 
samples for stamp. Timothy seed. A. H. HOFF- 
MAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co, Pa, 


SEED WHEAT—“Invincible’”’ has ~ proved heavy 
yielder, strong straw, very hardy; the practical farm- 
er’s variety; $1.50 per bu, 5 bus or more at $1.25, 
sacks free. Cash with order. GEO M. TALLCOT, 
Skaneateles, N Y. 





GINSENG and golden seal roots and seed, prices 
low: write for special inducement. H, PROUTY, 
Cumberland, oO. 


SEED WHEAT— Gold Coin the best, Turkey* Red 
hardier; graded, clean. J. D. CLEMENS, Jordan, 





. . 


~ for SALE— —Ginseng “roots at bargain; closing out 
garden, “B,"’ 25 North Sixth, Eancsvilie, oO 

For SAL E—Delaware ‘grown ¢ crimson clover seed, 
$5 bushel. J. E, HOLLAND, Milford, Del, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


SHIP YOUR BUTTER, eggs, poultry, apples, 
hay, potatoes, pork, dressed calves, etc, to the 
oldest commission house in New York. Established 
1838. E. B. WOODWARD, 32 Greenwich 8t, New 


York. 
a" Eno, 








BUTTER, eges, poultry, hay, straw and 
uce; daily returns. Est’d 1814. GIBBS & 


Philadelphia. 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 








% VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eas, for broilers, and fancy on & ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc, Description, colored @-page book, 
10c; list free, J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


~-DWARD G. NOONAN, breeder of thorough- 
bred poultry, Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa. 
M ACHTNERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


corn harvester, used 
Hackettstown, 








FOR SALE—193 ‘Deering 
one season. FRANK RUSLING, 


. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you with to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “10 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 


SPECIAL BERKSHIRE SALE—For 1 month, 
from July 29, 190, we will sell 6 to 8-weeks-oid 
pigs, all from registered boar, at $5 and $6 eacn, 
The lot also includes many straight-bred pigs, eligi- 
bie, for registry. Also Yorkshire pigs out of reg- 
istered boar. Write for circular giving full informa- 
in HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens Faiis, 


ENGLISH PERKSHIRES—A fine lot of early 
spring pigs from choice imported and American 
stock, B. G. BENNETT, Rochester, N Y¥. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
9 cows, 8 heifers, 23 bulls. 8S. E. NIV yiN, Lan- 
denberg, Pa. 














best dairy strains, 
Wya- 


SHORTHORN bul! calves, 
certified pedigrees. GROVEDALE FARM, 
lusing, Pa. 





REGISTERED Holstein cows, Chester White pigs, 
Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 





PURE-BRED Shropshires, English, Canadian and 

home bred. JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, N all 
REGISTERED Shropshire ram for ante or ex- 

change. FAY THOMPSON, Outario, NY. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Colhe 
pups,. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 














FOR SALE—Shorthorn bulls, dairy ” type. . WM 
¥. 


SUTTON, Windham, N 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Foxhounds 
that are good hunters and know where and how 
to hunt foxes. Also some very good Beagle and 
Rabbit hounds. Stamps for circular, J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 








5000 FERRETS, just the size to carry in your 
pocket for hurting rabbits; sure death to rats, 
Send for free circular. RALPH WOOD, New Lon- 
don, O. 





REGISTERED Collie puppies, $5 to $10. FERN- 
CLIFFE KENNELS, West Chester, Pa, 





SCOTCH COLLIE bargains; servants, protectors, 
companions, POTTS, Parkesburg, Pa. 








REGISTERED Collie puppies. 
CEAU, Malone, N Y. 


FERRETS—2200 for sale. 
London, O, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GEPRGE MAR- 





HELD & CROW, New 





FONTAINE shock binder prevents corn shocks 
being injured in field, saves labor; most highly in- 
dorsed.. Sent, express prepaid, for $1.75, Write for 
pamphlet. THD FONTAINE CO, » Caeteite, Va. 





NEW STEEL WIRE NAILS (mixed sizes), $1.60 
per 100 lbs. Write for prices on regular sizes of 
wire or cut nails. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 











GALVANIZED PLAIN WIRE (sizes 8 to 14), at 
$1.50 per 100 Ibs. Write us for special prices on barb 
or twist wire. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct, 





FERTILIZER LIME—Cheaper than phosphate. 
=e by WALTON QUARRIES, Harris- 
urg, Pa. 





BUY Union Lock poultry fence of CASE BROS, 
Colchester, Ct. Price list free, 


Considers American Agricul- 
turist Part of His Business. 


I had a number of inquiries to my 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change department of American Agri- 
culturist and sold to good advantage 
my stock quickly. In some future 
time I hope to use the Exchange col- 
umn again. I have read the Agri- 
culturist for over 40 years and con- 
sider it a part of my business now. 
I must have it.—[{W. B. Woodruff, 
Westfield, N J. 
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OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





FOR SALE—A fine fruit farm of 10 acres, located 


7 miles from Zanesville, Muskingum Co, QO; 2 
houses, 2 barns, 200 apple trees, 800 peach trees, 2000 
plum trees, 150 pear trees, 1500 quince trees, 106 


cherry trees; 1-2 acre strawberries, 1 acre currants, 
20 acres bh ack, dew and raspberries, etc. Farm is 
close to church, school, and in fine neighborhood. 
Profitable annual returns, for further details ad- 
dress MONROE SMITH, Zanesville, O, Koute 2, 

200-ACRE FARM FOR SALE—One-half cleared 
and in cultivation, rest heavily timbered with fine 
yellow pine, oak, hickory, etc; 21-2 miles of Star, 
on Gulf and Ship Island R R, $3500 cash. K. P. 
HARPER, Star, Miss, 





BARGAIN Gilt- edged farm ii in n the beautiful lake 
region of Seneca Co, N Y; 130 acres, no waste 
land, good buildings, near railroad, good markets, 
NATHAN OAKS, Interlaken, N . 

FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, | fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
Fa address BOARD OF TRAD«, Palatka, 

a. 


“MARYLAND ~ FARMS- Fine farming lands for 
grain, grass, fruit and vegetables; healthy location, 
J. FRANK TURNER, Easton, Md. 

CHOICE selections from a thousand western New 
York farm bargains; stamp for lists. SHII’MAN, 
Lewis Block, Buffalo, N Y. 





GRANT PARISH 
11299 New York Avenue, N, W, 


Washington, D. C, 


American Agriculturist, 


New York City. 


neglected from time to time to inform 
you of one of my largest real estate sales I 
have made; it is due you and J feel that you 
will be interested to hear of a success in which 
American Agriculturist has been the most im- 
portant factor. I sold recently the famous 
“Woodlawn Mansion” property; originally a 
part of Mcunt Vernon, the home of George 
Washington in Virginia. The price paid was 
$25,000 cash, and the sale came direct from a 
3%e advertisement in the real estate co'umn of 
the American Agriculturist. The purchaser was 
a Miss ———. of Princeton, N, J. I wish to 
report that Western and Northermr farme:s are 
coming thik and fast into the Southern zone; 
the land, the adorable climate and markets 
are ideal. I am 


T have 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Grant Parish, 


(I am not permitted to use her name.) 

















OUR HELP BUREAU 
ey omy A ae 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY—An experienced g.r- 
dener and poultry raiser, who thoroughly under- 
stands raising all kinds of vegetables, smal! fruits, 
and poultry for market. Must be a married man 
and well recommended, and a hustler, None other 
need apply, Good house, fuel and water furnished, 
In writing state age and experience, size of family 
and salary required, Address FRED 8, RICH, 
Oil City, Pa, 


WANTED 





Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and_ thor- 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions se- 
cured “for all graduates, Illustrated catalog mailed 
freee EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


YOUNG ABLE-BODIED 
train service; baggagemen, brakemen, locomotive 
firemen, electric motormen and conductors; expe- 
rience unnecessary; prepare you at home by mail, 
Enclose stamp for application blank and booklet. 
J. P, RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 

WANTED-——2 married men, both good * :kers, one 
as herdsman, one farm hand; state age nationality 
and wages wanted, send references; no liquor, JO- 
SEPH MESSINGER, Bordentown, N J 


MEN wanted, railway 


WANTED--Industrious young man on truck farm. 
References, Apply quick. FITZHUGH, JR, Pico- 
lata, Fla. P 





FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL HOUSEHOLD AL- 
LIANCE, organized under the patronage of many 
leading women to furnish competent servants and 
help for city and country homes, also for hotels, 
stores, offices, factories, the trades and profes- 
sions. If you want female or male employees for 
any purpose, or if you wish a position, apply for 

particulars with stamp to WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
HOUSEHOLD ALLIANCE, 66 West Thirty-Sixth 
St, New York City. We have a large demand just 
now from homes in and around New York for 
competent help at high wages—cooks, housemaids, 
general housework, second girls, laundresses, govern- 
esses or tutors, seamstresses, housekeepers, coach- 
men, butlers, waiters, gardeners, handy men for all 
work about city or village homes; also for office 
help, factory workers, employees in the — etc, 
Opportunity offered to the inexperienced benee. 


“HOUSEKEEPER WANTED for | farmhouse. M. 
A. BIGELOW, Crugers, N Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES, 


PRICES OF GRAIN, 
Witt COMPARISONS, 





Corn | Oats 


1904 


_ Wheat 
Cash or Spot} 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 


Chicago 
New York... 





Liver pool 3 


At Chicago, interest in the grain 
tride naturally centered in wheat, 
now that harvesting is being pushed 
so rapidly, although corn was a close 
second. Operators were inclined = to 
believe spring wheat practically se- 
cure from serious rust damage threat- 
ened a fortnight ago. The market 
sugged %7@2c; Sept working down 
late last week to SIl%c p bu, fol- 
lowed by a subsequent slight re- 
covery, Dec off to an S82%c level, 
thence a little better. While spring 
whent prospects were thus generally 
encouraging, and while estimates of 
winter wheat were for a fairly liberal 
gross outturn, there was no very in- 
sistent movement of new wheat to 
market, and this steadied the situa- 
tion. Our own monthly crop reports 
are found on early pages relating to 
domestie conditions. 

Corn averaged firm most of 
time, in spite of the good crop 


the 
out- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


~w Oct nominal below that 

At New York, exporters making 
some inquiry for wheat for fall ship- 
ment, but prices are still a little out 
of line. No 2 winter wheat quoted at 
S$7%@90c p bu, No 1 northern $1.11. 
A good cash demand for corn and 
prices ruled firm. Export demand 
rather light. No 2 mixed brings 62%c 
p bu in elevators, No 2 yellow 65@ 
is%4e fob. New mixed oats 30%e 
in elevators, clipped white 35% @so%e, 
rve 


Hoc. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, the cattle market proved 
omewhat uneven. A period of activ- 
ity on the part of buyers was followed 
by weakness in the market. However 
the undertone of trade seemed some- 
what better than for the past few 
weeks and choice stock cleaned up 
fairly satisfactory at prevailing prices. 
Revised quotations are as follows: 
Fancy native steers $5.50@ 
Inferior to medium 3.104 
Good to choice fed heifers 4.25@ 
Fair to good butcher cows 2%.50G 
Cutters and canners 
(om'n to ex butcher bulls : 

Feeders, good to choice 

Plain to choice stockers.. 6 
Veal calves eos B2V@ 6.5 
Milch cows, p .2).00@50.00 

There were liberal receipts of Dak 
grazed Tex cattle. The Mont move- 











_ | 








SOUTHERN GROWN TOMATOES FOR NORTHERN MARKETS 


This splendid 
Florida. 
vines were pruned, but 
third picking. They were grown 
Speaking of Livingston’s 
best tomatoes. It was introduced 


close of the season. 
Canners prefer it to 
and of a handsome 


most others 
blood-red 


look covering the country as a whole. 
The belief was general that corn is 
progressing favorably, and showers 
late last week caused easiness. The 
shipping demand was moderate, con- 
sigicring the character of the cash of- 
ferings, and this was helpful to values. 
Exports made a respectable showing; 
Sept corn sold late last week around 
hte p bu, subsequently eased off a 
little: Dec new corn 46c and better, 
thence a shade off. 

In oats the feeling was one of gen- 
eral steadiness, trade fair. Moderate 
sales were noted on export account, 
and the shipping demand for spuvt 
oats to supply home trade was nelpful. 
Standard oats in store quoted at 26@ 
26%ec p bu; Sept, which contemplates 
new crop delivery, 26@26 \e. 

Barley was dull, as the season for 
old is practically over and new be- 
ginning to arrive in only a moderate 
way. Maltsters were indifferent and 
there was less than the usual demand 
for feed barley. Prices covered a 
range of 35@37c p bu for thin, dark 
barley, upward to 46@47c for choice, 
heavy, bright. 

In timothy somewhat more interest 
was shown, yet trade rather light; 
Sept quotable at 3.45@3.50 p 100 Ibs; 
cash offering meager. Clover seed 
was inactive on the basis of 12.50@ 


lot of Livingston’s 
They were picked June 21 and shipped to northern markets. The 
not staked. 
by H. 
Perfection, 
by 
It is an improved Acme with a red skin. 
It usually ripens about ten 
when used whole. It is invariably smooth 
eqlor.”’ 


grown In 


Perfection tomatoes were 
fruit represents some of the 
Stedman in Putnam county. 
he says: “I consider this one of our 
the Livingstons about 25 years ago. 
It produces farge fruit wutil the 
days ahead of the Stone. 


This 
Ww. 


ment was interfered with to some ex- 
tent by the telegraphers’ strike in the 
northwest. Bulls continued dull and 
slow sale. Fey heifers and _ strictly 
choice beef cows in better request, al- 
though packers were inclined to bear 
down on prices. 

tenewed activity in the hog sit- 
uation. Speculative strength in the 
market for pork products tended to 
help the live hog trade. Prices ad- 
vanced to the highest plane reached 
since early last fall. Receipts not as 
large as killers desired but if offerings 
should begin to augment to any con- 
siderable extent it may tell on prices. 
Tops sold around $6.35; general sales 
5.80@6.20. 

Western sheep arriving more freely. 
Demand good although buyers seized 
every opportunity to exploit ample 
runs for the purpose of hammering 
prices. Choice wethers quoted at 
$4.50@5 p 100 Ibs, ewes 4.25@4.75, 

Fat lambs 6.50@7.25, 


bucks 2.50@3.50. 
feedirge lambs 4.50@5.75. 


eulls 5@5.50, 


Summer Work for Scale—J. W. N., 
Pennsylvania: The lime, sulphur and 
salt wash cannot be used on foliage. 
A weak solution of kerosene emulsion, 
diluted 12 to 15 times, would be help- 
ful. Whale oil soap at the rate of 
one pound in six or seven gallons wa- 
ter will destroy the young scales, 








GENERAL - MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 

summers. an a -e is usually secured. 


Apples. 


In Allegan Co, Mich, many apple 
orchards have been contracted mostly 
at good prices. One fey lot held by 
the owner at $3 p bbl. Early ship- 
ments of Duchess to Chicago are said 
to have netted nearly $1 p bu. 

According to J. W. Robison of the 
state hort soc, the ’05 apple crop of 
Kan will be 10@20% of normal, except 
in the Hutchinson district. There 
growers will have plenty of fruit to 
ship. 

At New York, receipts enlarging 
with the advancing season. Trend of 
prices easier. Gravensteins $2.25@3 p 
bbl, Duchess 2.50@38.25, 
2.25@3.25, poor to fair 1@1.T5. 

At Boston, new apples showing 
from local sections. Supplies now 
running equal to the demand. Astra- 
chan and Williams $2@3.25 p bbl, Jer- 
seys 5Uc@1 p %4-bbl bskt. 

At Chicago, fine fruit commands full 
figures and trade active. 
Pippins $4.59@5 p bbl, other early, if 
choice, 3@4.50, No 2 stock 1.25@2.25, 
Mich Duchess 1@1.50 p bu bskt. 


Beans. 


up 


Field bean outlook is very poor; we | 


will make not to exceed 50% of a crop. 


Heavy rains responsible for condition | 


No contracts made for ’05 
beans.—[E. B., Monroe Co, N Y. 
Reports from Mich say the 
crop is now progressing nicely. 
true largely in Kent, Livingston 
Macomb counties. In Oakland 
crop outlook has been marred by rust. 
At New York, trade rather sluggish, 
with prices apparently tending lower, 
this true particularly with 
pea beans. Choice quoted at 
1.85 p bu, marrows steady at 
0, red kidneys 3@3.20, limas 

90, green peas 1.05@1.10. 

Pressed Meats. 

At New York, no essential change to 
the market. Demand shows a slight 
improvement and the undertone of 
trade is a little better. Choice veals 
10@10%ec p lb, heavy T@8'4c, poor 5 
@6c. 


of plants. 


This 
and 


$1.80G 
3.454 
3.854 


Kegs. 

At New York, 
from northern localities 
steady prices; quotations 19@2le p 
doz. Receipts of prime fresh stock 
are falling off and market is in good 
shape. Fine Pa and N Y eggs bring 
25@27ce, mixed offerings 2O0@22c. 

At Boston, westerns firm at 20@2le 
p doz, local eggs 26@27c. 

At Chicago, owing to a wide range 
in quality, prices show a big margin 
between medium and choice fresh 
stock. The latter well sustained at 
2le p doz for extras. Fresh eggs bring 
12% @15%e, dirties 11@12c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

The towns of Bridgeville and Sel- 
byville, Del, shipped 6,500,000 qts af 
berries during the season just closed, 
prices averaging between 4 and 5c 
p qt. 

The peach crop in the Cumberland 
valley this season may reach 250 cars; 


iFENCE 


See how closelyitis woven. Sold 
direct to the farmer, at facto 
prices, on 30 Days Free Tr 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Write today for free Catalogue, 


4 4 COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 
4 Box 10. Winchester, Indiana. 


select western eges 
bring fully 








Strongest 
Made_._—= 





Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and bandling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, to 
ay or staggered 

eo. 


Built for Business 


Farquhar engines and boilers are built for 
hard knocks and durability on the road as 
wellas at work. They have every im prove. 
ment that experience has shown to be of 


Write for Catalogue of value, For Beneral 
ss all-round service 


FARQUHAR 
EN CIN ES 
SAW MILLS 


have no superior, 


Mills and Threshers. 
FREE. 





Astrachans 





Strawberry | 


bean | 


the | 


regard to | 


THE SMALLEY MODERN SILO FILLER 


Takes less power, has greater capacity and 
is cheaper to operate than any other silo 
iller. Accidents impossible. Special 
sizes. Prices lower than for other 
machines of equal ca- 
acity. Our : 
ree = 
cata- 
logue 
proves 
all this 
true. 
Send for 
it now. 
BMALLEY 
MANCFACTURING CO., 
Box 320, Nan‘towoe, Wis. 











Going to Bale Hay? 


Spencer’s Alligator Box Hay and Straw 
Press is guaranteed to have a capacity of 3 
tons in 10 hours greater than any other press, 
using same help. Is not this Press cheaper 
at its price than another kind as a gif 

Catalog free. In writing name this paper. 


J. A. SPENCER 


Dwight, - Ilinols. 














CAN YOU AF 


You certainly cannot 
afford to have horses 
lamed from Spavin, 
Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, when they may 
be cured by simply 
using 


/ KENDALL'S 
Kendall’s pSPAVIN CURE 
_Spavin 
Cure. 


It cures alithese and 

allother forms of lameness. Think about itand then act. 
Price @1;6fort5. Asa liniment for family use it has 

no equal. All druggists. Book “A Treatise on the 

Horse" mailed free. Address 


OR. BG. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT? 


WILL EXHIBIT 





CHEAPEST 


The Frost Fence and Steel Gates, both of which will 

last a lifetime, at the New York, Ohio, Michivan, 

Indiana and Lilinois state fairs. Comes and see them. 
A present for the ladies. 


THE FROST WIKRE FENCE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


H & R REVOLVERS 


Send for Catalogue No. 20, Free. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 


du WTON'S Hoave, Cough, Dis- 
temper and Indigestion Cure. 
A veterinary specific for wind, 
seshroat and stomach troubles. 
avon recommends, $1.00 per 
can. Dealers. Mail or Ex. paid. 
The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








PRUSSIAN 
HEAVE POWDERS 
A guaranteed cure for Heaves. Cough 
Distemper. throat and nasa! troubles. 
Dealers 50 cents. Mail 60 cents. 
Prussian REMEDY Co.. St. PAUL. MINN 


Send us your address 
and we will show you 
how to make $3 a day 











absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 
of 83 for every day's work, absolutely sure. ‘rite at once. 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING €O., Box {338 Detroit, Mich. 
_saeeans 





best by Test—SO YEARS. weDAY CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN Week 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.: Dansville, N. V- 


WANTED to purchase small Farm suit- 
able for Nursery purposes, 
located near railroad. Western New York or Ohio 
preferred. Address with full particulars E. 


ENGAR, 374 Clinton Ave., Newark, N.J. 


















excellent. Shipments begin 


quality ; ; 
month and continue to Oct.— 


ate t s < 
1D M. Wertz, Franklin County, Pa. 
In spite of the moderate peach crop, 
Del is doing a heavy business in other 
fruits and veg tables this season. In 
. single day this season 753 cars of 
fruit : nd produce grown on the Del 
p ninsu vere sent to northern mar- 
kets. 


outlook in this town is 
- % rable, owing to the fact 


pe r rity of the bogs were not 
a th water last winter, hence 
a lled Vine worms have done 
Re ige.—[E. S., Harwichport, 
M 


Penorts from the Carolinas say the 
; ison this year has proved 





= ry factory to growers. Yields 
eanerally good and fob sales are 
said to averaged producers about 
$1 p <« 

At 3 York, pears in large supply; 
Ba lding steady at $1.75@2 p 
1, -bbl ‘t, Kieffer and Le Conte 1.50 
@i p bi Plums firm at 20@55c p 
bskt. ‘ nes now moving from N Y 
state. P ; 50c@1.50 p bskt, black- 
berri @13e p at, raspberries 5@ 
We pl uckleberries T@l2c p at, 
mu h0c@1.25 p bskt, water- 
mé S Ue ea. 

Hay and Straw. 

At 3 York, market is firm, the 
oanant e being sustained. Some 
de nect that arrivals will begin 
to enl in another two or three 
v ( ce timothy commands 
$17.50@18.50 p ton, clover mixed 15, 
I r 11@12, rye straw 14@15, oat 
and wh t S@O.50. 

At I , receipts have ruled light 
and the market is in good shape as 
res l ve ve il common grades. 
( othy brings $17@18S p ton, 
clover 2 d @15, “tye straw 15, oat 
and wh 94 710. 

Honcy. 

As the berry season wanes consump-<- 
tion of honey is increasing. Bulk of 
Chicago t supplied so far by Ia. 
Reports from Ind gay honey is clearer 
this year than usual. Ill and Wis are 

l ising a crop of fine quality. 
Cal pments being made to eastern 
‘ 

York, offerings from the 
Ss i rather limited. Western sup- 
I pl Fey comb honey brings 
124@1%e p Ib, extracted clover G@7c, 
southern 50@60c p gal, beeswax 30c 
p 

At Chicago, the market is in good 
sh Ni white honey 12%4@138c p 
lb, iber 9@10c. 

Mill Feeds. 

hy "York, city bran is quoted 

at SING@IN.50 p ton, middlings 20@23, 

r 1 “5, cottonseed meal 29.50 p 

kk linseed oil meal 30 p short 
tor 

Cnions. 
Elsewhere in this paper will be 


found article on progress of onion 
crop. At Chicago, trade is slow and 
price omewhat easy, quotations 50@ 
7 p 70-lb sk. 
At Boston, a 
though not 


fairly 
particularly 


satisfactory, 
aggressive 


demand, is noted. Natives command 
H@T0e p bu bx, other yellows $1.75 
@2 bbl. 
Potatoes. 
Last year was the first season we 


Were able to ship to the Pacific coast, 
owing to prices being so low in the 
east. Our trade with Wash was par- 
ticularly satisfactory. Shipments 


tward this year will depend large- 


y upon coast crops and the strength 
ot the eastern demand.—f[J. E. White, 
Agt Roaring Fork Potato Growers’ 
A n »] 
Reports from Aroostook Co, Me, 
y the potato outlook is hardly as 


flattering as a year ago and in spite 


of the slightly larger acreage some 
are predicting a smaller crop. A cor- 


respondent writes this week that the 
yield will be reduced at least one- 
third from the average. Dry weather 
responsible for the shrinkage. Season 
a trifle late; no movement of note 
prior to Sept 1, although a few cars 


ay go out next week. 


At New York, plenty of potatoes 
but prices fairly well sus- 


coming, 


tained, best offerings bringing $1.50@ 
1.75 p bu. 


At Boston, market supplied partly 


from local sources. Quotations $1.50 
@2 p bbl. . 
At Chicago, quotations receded 


Choice tubers fetch 46@49c 
to good 8s8@42c. 
Poultry. 

Meports from some 
say the turkey crop will be larger 
than that of last year. Promise was 
for a record-breaker, but the wet 
spring killed many young turks, 

At New York, supplies larger and 
somewhat heavy for a maintenance of 
values. The edge seems to have been 
taken off the fowl market. Spring 
turkeys in limited supply. The crop 
is late this year. Spring chickens 
quoted at 14@14%c p 1b 1 w, fowls 
s@13%%4¢, roosters 9@9%c, ducks 5V 
@S0c p pr, geese $1@1.25, pigeons 20c. 
Dressed spring turkeys S5U@38c p Ib, 
chickens 14@21c, fowls 12% 
spring ducks 14@lic, squabs 1.50@2.75 
p doz. 


slightly. 
p bu, fair 


sections of Ill 






At Boston, western turkeys bring 
1S@1%e p Ib d w, fowls 13@14c, broil- 
ers 14@18ce, cocks 10G@ Ile. Live fowls 


121,@138c, springs 14@1o5c. 

Vegetables. 

The cabbage crop in Racine and 
Kenosha counties will prove about the 
same as last year, unless something 
unforeseen overtakes the plant. Acre- 
age larger than ’O4, but some loss oc- 
casioned by rain. Early shipments 
will go out Sept 1, but main crop later 





than usual.—[Hansche Bros, Wis. 

At New York, squash moving free- 
ly, quotations 75c@S1 p bbl: turnips 
$1@1.25. Tomatoes steady if choice 
at 75@9e p bx; others easy at 30@ 
Oc. String beans irregular at 7T5c@ 
$1.50 p gskt, radishes T5e p 100 bchs, 
peas $1@1.50 p bskt, peppers 50@T5ic 
p bbl, okra $1@1.25 p bskt. Lima beans 


not attractive in quality; quotations 
$1@2 p bag, lettuce 20@50c p doz, egg 
plants 50c@$1 p bx. Horse-radish 5@ 
Se p Ib, cauliflower $2@4 p bbl, corn 
T5c@S1.50 p 100 ears, cuke pickles 


$1.25@2 p 1000, cukes $1@1.75 p bbl, 
celery 20@40ce p doz. Carrots and 
beets 7T5c@S1 p 100 behs, cabbage $1 


$1@ 2. or 


p bbl, sweet potatoes 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMEBIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
"05.. 21 21% 2 
oe 1814 19 17 
03. .19%4@19% 20%@21 19 


In the past 32 years over 600,000,000 
lbs of butter have been made in the 
Elgin (lll) dairy district. Production 
of cheese in the same period is close 
to 200,000,000 Ibs, and the total value 
of both products, $151,000,000.  An- 
nual sales on the Elgin board are now 
running close to 11,000,000 per annum 

At Chicago, market hardly so firm 
as last noted, yet the demand holds 
good and offerings are taken cire of 
promptly. Generally the undertone is 
healthy. Cmy 20c p lb, dairy 17@18c, 
packing 16@16%c, renovated 18@19c. 

At New York, continued heavy re- 
ceipts tended to weaken prices, Extra 
emy brings 2lc, dairy 18@20c, west- 
ern factory 17%@18c. Small lots of 
emy somewhat neglected while long 
lines, suitable for storage, are freely 
bought. Medium grades sell fairly well. 

At Boston, extra cmy 21@21%c p Ib, 
dairy 18@20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 20c 


p Ib, prints 21c, dairy soem. —At Cin- 
cinnati, tubs 201% @21% dairy 15%c. 
—At Cleveland, prints 53923 1% 4c, dairy 
17@18¢e, cmy tubs 19@22%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At Chicago, inquiry is broad and 
market in good condition. Sellers 
seem to have the situation well in 
hand. Choice twins bring llc p Ib, 
daisies 11%%c. 

At New York, market not so brisk 
and supplies accumulating. This gave 
a weaker feeling to the market. Fcy 
f c dropped to 10%@10%c p Ib, light 
skims 8% @8 \c. 

At Boston, market holds nearly 
steady, influenced by strength at in- 
terior points. Fey N Y twins 10%@ 
lle p lb. 
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THE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you a better silage and fill your * 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made, 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilace cutter you need a 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 19, Lima, N.Y. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Through the Laboratory and School Garden 
By C. R. Jackson and Mrs. L. S. Daugherty. 


As its name 
directions for 


this book gives explicit 
rk in the laboratory and 


implies 


actual wo 


the school garden, through which agricultural 
principles may be tar ght The authors’ aim has 
been to present actual experimental work in 
every phase of the subject possible, and to state 
the directions for such work so that the student 
can perform it independently of the teacher, 


and to state them in s 
sults will not be suggestee 
¢ 





these directions, 





One m perform the experiment to ascertain 
the result, 

It embodies in the text a comprehensive, 
practical, scientific yet simple discussion of 


sary to the understanding 
ul principles involved 
although primarily 


such facts as are nece 
of many of the agricultur 
in everyday life. The book, 
intended for use in schools, is equally valuable 
to anyone desiring to obtain in an easy and 
pleasing manner a general knowledge of elemen- 
tary agriculture Fully illustrated, 54x8 inches, 
462 pages, cloth. Price $1.50 net, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62-54 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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TILE DRAINED LAND 1S MORE PRODUCTIVE 





creases the value. 


Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets eve 47 requirement. 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops 
for what you want and prices. 


mimits air 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed ana made 








New York State Fair 


SYRACUSE, September I1-16. 
$65,000 IN PREMIUMS AND PURSES 
Great Agriculturaland Industrial Exhibition 


THE IMPLEMENT DISPLAY. 
ber and variety’ of ‘Farm Implements show, 
THE DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Will prove of great interest to the ladies, 
Entries close September 4 


FARM PRODUCE. 


The display in this department is one of the 
best features of the Fair. Entries ciose Sept. 4 


| 


DAIRY EXHIBIT. 


will be up to the usual high stz anderd and prom- 
ises te be larger than ever. Entries close 


Sept. 
FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
The display in the Fruit and Flower Depart- 
ments will equal any exhibit ever given at the 
Fair. Entries close Sept. 


SEND FOR PRIZE LIST. 


S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 
Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we th 
_ orld beater, using 3 to 5h. p. less than any other 


to do the same work. 


We have filled a l4 x 308ilo fn 6 hours and can do 
20 to 30silos every fall and we 
to do it. 


it again. We fill 
have to “go some” 
16 x 30 silo every day. 
to the 


ia silos with, 


We heartily recommend it 

farmer or thresher as the only machine to 

Very truly youre, 
u 


nkit is a 


We figure on filling a 


L. Baldwin. 








Wilder’s)Whirlwind Silo Filler 


fs built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it's the result of years of development 


and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. 


It cuts or 


shreds and elevates all at one operation, and does it faster and with less power than 


any other machine on the market. 
\ and quickly moved fror: 
and handy to feed; 


It is easy to operate 
place to place. Is low-down 
quickly adjusted; traveling apron 


need not be taken apart when machine is moved 


Has very strong fan blades, 
simple stop and reversing mechanism. 


heavy gear and a 
Write 


for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 


Filler Dictionary. 


You ought to read it 


through before you buy a Silo Filler. 


These machines are carried in stock 


at 
Rochester, Albany, Baitimore and Philadelphia, 


“ Dept. 14 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 











[Standard Farm Books 








Cider Makers Handbook. 7roewéridye...$-.00 
Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton.... 50 
The Ice Crop. 7. L. Uiles....e.eeeseees 1.00 





ORANGE JUDD wt wg Ag si 

















52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. 
Marauette Building, - Chicago, Il m | 


“I Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A.”’ 


If you begin every letter you write to an 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 





Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off Ay by ater; 
© the so in- 
fertile. 
We also make Sewer 
neaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
JOUN MH. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 
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By Lee A. Safford. 


in the belt of hardwood 
of Black 
out some 


Far up 
which fringes the fir line 
Falls mountain, a cliff juts 
30 paces and then drops sheer 60 
feet to where a tangled slope of 
interlacing branches marks the tree 
tops. Above, the hill rises sharply, 
terrace after terrace, the deciducus 
growth giving place to thick copses 
of dwarf spruce, which thin away to 
the bald rocky summit where snow 
comes while the hermit thrush yet 
lingers in the glens below, and lies 
deep long after the wild geese have 
gone north in the spring. 

Half way up is the cliff, splintered 
with huge cracks and scarred with 
jagged ravines, and deeply reft where 
a large mountain brook leaps over the 
edge in a magnificent torrent of foam- 
ing waters, almost black in the som- 
ber twilight of the virgin forest. Eter- 
nal shadow lurks among the swirling 
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“A BIG SILENT WINGED CREATURE FLEW 
CLOSE UPON THEM.” 


depths of the cascade, and gives to 
the cataract and region the name of 
Black Falls. 

A short stone’s throw to the left, 
and on the very brink of the cliff is 
a mottled old gray beech, a very giant 
towering high into the air, its gnarled 
limbs twisted by the storms of a hun- 
dred winters. Years ago, red-shoul- 
dered hawks raised a brood in this 
tree, and in their abandoned nest high 
up in the crotch, a pair of great 
horned owls bred generations of their 
young. Then a wandering hunter shot 
the female, and for two summers the 
giant beech stood deserted by all but 
the wood mice, which lived among its 
roots. 

The years had set their seal upon 
the old tree, and its mottled, lichen- 
spotted bark hid unexpected crevices 
and hollows. Mother Nature showed 
a wise forethought for the safety and 
comfort of her wild things when she 
caused the heart of mature trees to 
fall into dust and make such excellent 
shelters for the wood folk. 

One March day a pair of gray squir- 
rels came up a ravine in the cliff-side, 
and built their home of moss and 
grasses in a hollow limb of the old 
beech. There within sound of the 
endlessly roaring waterfall, six young 
squirrels were born, helpless crea- 
tures, which slept all day in the nest, 
awakening only to cry for food and 
falling asleep as soon as _ satisfied. 
When by degrees they ventured into 
the light and learned to balance 
themselves among the branches, it 
was found that only five were the 
usual gray color, while the sixth, by 
that freak which sometimes manifests 
itself among squirrels of this species, 
was glossy black. At first the grays 
were inclined to treat their dusky 
brother rather roughly, but he soon 
developed a_ strength and_= agility 
which taught them to respect him. 
He could leap the farthest, run the 
swiftest, bit the sharpest. These abil- 
ities stood him in good stead, not only 
in earlier days, but through all his 
life, for the tale of the woods is the 


survival of the strong and life is ever 
to those most alive. 

Spring slipped into summer, and as 
the young squirrels grew in strength 
and wisdom, the mother trusted them 
more and more to instinct and the 
teachings of experience, though as yet 
the family lived together in the old 
hollow limb. Experience is a good 
teacher, if its cost be not life, and the 
black squirrel soon learned that the 
woods are full of dangers and that 
eternal vigilance is the price of ex- 
istence, 

Late one afternoon he, with one of 
his brothers, was digging roots by the 
great falls, when a big silent-winged 
creature flew close upon them. Panic 
stricken, they dashed for safety. As 
the black doubled behind a tree, he 
heard a despairing cry, and glanced 
back to see a great horned owl bear 
away his companion. I question if he 
felt much sorrow for his brother’s 
fate, as there is little love between 
squirrels except at the mating season, 
but this incident at least taught him 
not to linger abroad at twilight. 

Nuts were still unripe, and roots are 
but poor provender, so it sometimes 
happened that a desire for toothsome 
food induced the old squirrels to make 
a long trip down to the valley where 
fresh green corn and apples grew. 
Fut these dainties were won at much 
risk, for men lived there with dogs 
which smelled one out and _ tubes 
which spoke death, so that it was sel- 
dom these dangers were chanced. One 
forenoon, however, the father squir- 
rel wandered away to the valley and 
never came home. 

When nuts began to ripen, the black 
squirrel had attained nearly his full 
size, and was remarkable for a thick 
coat of dark, glossy fur, which flashed 
with unexpected iridescence in the 
sunlight. As he ran from tree to tree, 
or leaped lightly among the swaying 
branches, with his long brush floating 
behind, the supple freedom and un- 
tamed grace of his movements was a 
charm to the eye. Arrogant in his 
young strength, he drove the rest of 
the family from the home tree and 
laid in his solitary :tore of nuts in a 
hollow at the base. Like all sciuri, 
the gray squirrel winters a hermit, 
and if strong enough will drive all 
of his relatives from the vicinity. 

It was a long, hard winter with 
much snow and wind. Warm and 
snug did the black squirrel house him- 
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“SNE WAS COY AND 
TEASED HIM.” 


ad 9 - 
self till well into February, for his 
stock of nuts was large, but intense 
cold called for much fuel to keep the 
fires of life burning, and the time 
came when he dug the last nut from 
the empty crevice. Foraging when 
the snow lies 3 feet deep gives but a 
scanty sustenance, and the squirrel 
lost flesh from his ribs and luster 
from his dark coat. Even his tail 
seemed to carry itself less jauntily. 

Close beside the great falls, which 
dashed and thundered its scorn of icy 
shackles, grew an hospitable hemlock, 
whose bitter cones gave our. friend 
nourishment during the most inclem- 
ent weather. While digging among 
the roots of this tree, he one day dis- 
covered a small hole leading to a little 
grotto under the rocks. 

Several days later, when the black 
squirrel was taking his breakfast un- 
der the hemlock, a “fisher’’ or great 
marten leaped at him from behind a 
stump. To have climbed a tree would 
have been useless, for the marten 


AT HOME 


runs among the branches as nimbly 
as the most agile squirrel. Quick as 
thought the squirrel dropped into the 
cavity which he had found among the 
hemlock roots. The entrance was 
barely large enough to permit his slip- 
ping through, and scarcely had he 
done so when the marten rushed up, 
and attempted to follow him beneath 
the hemlock. Slender as he was, he 
could not force his head through the 
opening. In baffled rage, he tried to 
tear away the roots, but they were so 
strong and ice-incrusted that he made 
little progress. It was tantalizing to 
see a good dinner just out of reach, 
and the marten was loath to give up. 
It was hopeless, however, and after 
holding siege nearly an hour, he 
turned and trotted awzy into the 
woods, 

The squirrel listened and sniffed the 
air several times before venturing 
out, lest his pursuer should surprise 
him from ambush, but finding every- 
thing deserted, and silent but for the 
endless roar of the Black Falls, he 
came out with a rush ard leaped up 
the old beech to the big hollow limb. 


“THE INTENDED SUPPER SPED FOR THE 


Woops.” 


March came, bringing warm sun- 
shine and soft breezes from the south- 
land. The black squirrel felt the sub- 
tle influence of spring. A new longing 
stirred within him, something vague, 
intangible, but insistent. For two days 
he roamed about the cliff, restless, 
seeking he knew not what. Then 
some fancy led him down a steep 
ravine to the base of the cliff. Sniftling 
the breeze, he caught a scent which he 
followed on and on, until all at once 
he came upon a creature so fair that 
he sat upright in the snow, gazing in 
wonder and admiration. 

Before him, burrowing 
softened drifts for freshly 
beechnuts, was a young gray 
As she bent over her work, her grace- 
ful body was outli.ed against the 
bright snow, and her silken gray coat 
reflected a silver sheen, where the sun- 
light rippled. Although the sound and 
sight of the black squirrel’s approach 
had set her heart beating pit-a-pat, 
the gray mide pretense not to have 
seen him, and busily burrowed among 
the leaves till he came near. Then she 
glanced up and sprang away in half- 
feigned terror, but not so swift that he 
missed the merry challenge in her 
roguish eyes. His heart hot with new- 
found joy, he followed. She was coy 
and teased him without mercy, as 
maid may-tease her lover. She would 
not let him come near, but always 
slipped just in advance, like a tantaliz- 
ing will-o’-the-wisp, 


under the 
sprouted 
squirrel. 


followed. His most eloquent pleading 
was answered by silence or a scornful 
flirt of her bonny gray brush. 

Yet despite a brave display of in- 
vincibleness, a maid bears but silken 
armor, and the afternoon was. sstill 
young when the persistent lover trium- 
phantly led the way up the ravine. 
Running in advance, he leaped to the 
topmost bough and made the woods 
resound with a husky challenge. 


“Chuck! c huck! chuck! chuck! 
chuck!— 

Hark! what was that? an echo? No 
An answering challenge from yonder 
maple. Only the brave deserve the 
fair, and the black squirrel fairly pay. 
pitated with eagerness to prove him. 
self worthy of his new bride. Quickly 
he ran down the tree to meet his an- 
tagonist. There upon a fallen log stood 
a big gray trembling with angry 
“chucks,”’ and vibrant with the fierce 
joy of the fight. The two drew them. 
selves up, each estimating his oppo. 
nent’s powers. A moment they Stood, 
bandying hoarse vituperations, every 
muscle like a steel spring ready to 
leap at the touch, both bodies tense 
with anger and expectancy, motionless, 
thrilling with untamed passion. Then 
so quickly that the eye could not fol. 
low, the gray and black merged, to 
fly apart and merge again with fiercer 
determination than before. In the 
blind rage of fighting they drew near 
the cliff’s edge and were Struggling 
upon its very brink, unheeding danger, 
The yielding of a rock gave 
tardy warning. Both contestants 
scrambled for safety. The black 
seized the tip of a moosewood bough 
and swung himself to solid ground. 
The gray caught at the edge of the 
bed rock but missed his hold and 
went over the cliff with the slipping 
stone, down, down, down, sixty feet 
to the jagged boulders which lay 
heaped below. The black smoothed his 
fur and reclimbed the beech to an- 
nounce his victory in a triumphant 
pean of husky ‘‘chucks.” 

For several weeks the pair in the 
old beeeh tree led a happy and quiet 
life. By and by, the little ones came, 
and the mother’s time was so taken 
up by family duties that her mate 
found himself somewhat neglected, 
Not that he cared much, for spring- 
time love is fleeting, and he often 
cuffed his wife now instead of caress- 
ing her as of old. But this is touching 
upon domestic secrets. 

As the black squirrel was now left 
much to himself and apparently had 
no further part in the economic plan, 
he began to amuse himself in long 
rambles, and frequently met new dan- 
gers which required all of his sagacity 
to outwit. Once, when the breeze swept 
up from the valley, it wafted a scent 
which was sweet to the nostrils, and 
the squirrel followed it. After he had 
gone far down the mountain side, he 
came to where the woods were level, 
and grew thinner until they broke 
away before an open space, and here 
the sweet odor, which had grown 
steadily stronger, was mingled with 
strange smells bespeaking unknown 
dangers. A chicken cackled in the 
distance and the squirrel sat up to 
sniff and listen. It was a strange 
sound but might mean no harm. Again 
that enticing aroma callef him on 
toward the middle of the cléaring, 
where stood a lone sweet apple tree 
hung with green fruit. 

Abandoning all caution, the black 
squirrel hopped forward, and _ had 
covered about half the distance to the 
apple tree, when a shadow came be- 
tween him and the sun. Above him 
a red-tailed hawk was sailing! There 
was no time to gain the woods, or 
even the friendly shelter of the apple 
tree The tall, withered trunk of 2 
dead white birch was standing near 
by. To this the squirrel sped for life. 
and not a second too soon, for as he 
leaped, the -hawk narrowed its tail, 
drew in its wings and swooped with 
a loud whish-sh-sh. 

Had the dead trunk been one foot 
farther, this story would have ended 
here, but the squirrel reached it just 
in time to dart around and up it, as 
the hawk’s talons clutched for him on 
the other side. With its broad tail, 
the hawk turned its course, and rose 
again into the air. At the proper 

[To Page 154.] 
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or leaping gracefully to another as he | 
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Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
oo F.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me 








ROYAL £. BURNHAM, Patent 
Attorney, 824 Bend Building, 
Washin nt D. C. Patents Promptly 
Secured. klet on Patents sent Free 
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A Summer Shower. 


lL. M. MONTGOMERY. 





weet is the rain on the uplands 
Where the fields are green and wide, 
sweet in the lowland pastures, 
sweet on the gray hillside. 
It brims all the grassy hollows 

And patters in garden ways 
To waken the roses’ laughter 
And the bluebells’ roundelays. 


§ 


It taps with its silver fingers 
At my ivied lattice pane, 
snd I listen with new-born gladness 
“To the winsome speech of the rain, 
Telling of leaf and blossom, 
Green spaces in wild and wood, 
Rippling of wheat in the meadows, 
The whole world fresh and good. 


Heigh-ho for the song of children! 
Heigh-ho for a gladsome earth! 
For the praise of bud and garland, 


{nd thirsty creature's mirth! 
Dear is the wind and sunshine, 
4nd dear the bluebird’s strain, 


But dearer the limpid lyric 
Of gleeful summer rain. 
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A Modern Farmhouse. 
JOUN F. LAPE. 








The modern farmhouse is a radical 
. from the old-time type. It 
is equipped with all the modern cone 


of the city or village house, 


departure 


venience 
adapted to the conditions and demands 
of farm life. 

The following plans are of a farm- 
house built in New York state for 
$3500. While in appearance it is most 


inviting and pleasing, every inch of it 
is for use 





























The cellar under the whole house is 
7 feet high, with concrete floor, and 
arranged for vegetables, fruits and 
heating apparatus of either steam or 
hot water The interior arrangement 
of rooms on the first and second floors 
is all that could be desired by the most 
exacting housewife, with large, sunny 
rooms. The parlor and sitting room 
each has an open fireplace, which is 
weeny 
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PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 
desirable from more than the pleas- 
urable point of view. 

“In a room,” says an authority, “20 
feet square by 12 feet high, with an 
open fire on the hearth, the air will be 
removed four or five times an hour 
with a moderate draft from the chim- 
ney, and six or eight times with a 
blazing fire.” The steam heater warms 
the house and the fireplaces supply 


the ventilation. The pantry is large 
and accessible to dining room and 
kitchen. 


The hired man has an isolated room 
over the kitchen. The attic is for dry- 
ing clothes during the winter months, 
and for the water tank to supply kitch- 
en, and toilet room with running wa- 
ter, and also for the storage of garden 
Seeds, ete. A room in the tower can 
be used for repairing harness or doing 
ether light work. 

The 


estimated cost of this house, . 


HOME SUGGESTIONS 


based on prices prevailing at Albany, 
N Y, is $3500 if all excavating and 
teaming is done by the owner. 
- 
Some Summer Squash Dainties. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 








Baked Summer Squash: Wash the 
squash, cut in halves, and lay shells 
downward in a shallow baking pan. 
Add a very little boiling water, and 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 
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bake until tender. Then scrape out of 
the shell, season, add a lump of but- 
ter and mash. Or it may be served 
in the shell with butter and seasoning. 


Mashed Summer Squash: Wash, 
pare, cut in pieces, and remove the 
seeds. Steam until tender, add salt 


and pepper to taste, and a generous 
lump of butter. Mash_ thoroughly 
and if too moist, simmer over the 
stove for a few minutes. 

Summer Squash in Tomato Cases: 
Wash 1% doz fine large tomatoes, cut 
off the tops carefully, and scoop out a 
spoonful of the pulp. Fill the cavities 
with nicely seasoned mashed squash, 
sprinkle a little minced onion over the 
top, and cover with buttered crumbs. 
Place the tomato tops over each, and 
bake slowly for half an hour. 

Scalloped Summer Squash: Press 1 
pt of well-drained stewed squash 
through a colander, and put a layer 
in the bottom of a well-buttered pud- 
ding dish. Cover with a layer of 
breadcrumbs, some seasoning, and lit- 
tle bits of butter, add another layer 
of the squash, and proceed in this way 
until the dish is full. Have the last 
layer of grated cheese and buttered 
crumbs; pour % cup sweet milk over 
all, cover the dish, and bake in a 
moderate oven for three-fourths of an 
hour. Then remove the cover, and let 
the top brown delicately. 

Summer Sauash Fritters: Rub 1 pt 
stewed squash through a sieve and 
add to it 3 well-beaten eggs, % tea- 
spoon salt, a dash or two of pepper, 
1 pt sweet milk, and flour to make a 
batter as thick as for griddle cakes. 

A cup of cold roast beef, chicken or 
veal added to the batter will’ make 
these delicious little cakes even more 
pleasing. Brown delicately on both 
sides in hot butter or dripping. 

Summer Squash Farci: Select a 
large summer squash, cut a slice off 
the end, and carefully remove the 
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seeds and pulp in the center. Chop 
% Ib cold cooked meat very fine, put 
it into a bowl with 2 oz of bread- 
crumbs, salt and pepper, a pinch each 
of thyme and summer savory, and 


1 well beaten egg. Mix all well to- 
gether and if not moist enough add a 
very little milk or gravy. Fill the 
squash with this stuffing, and put on 
the end that was cut off. Roll the 
squash in a piece of muslin, make the 
ends secure, and steam until tender. 
This will take from an hour to an 
hour and a half. Remove the muslin 
when done, place on a heated dish, 
and serve with a plain melted butter 
sauce. 

Summer Squash Croquettes: Wash, 
pare, cut up, and remove the seeds 
from the squash. Cook it in slightly 
salted water with 2 cups young green 
peas. When done, drain very dry, add 
salt and pepper to taste, a tablespoon 
butter, and 1 small cup fine dry 
crumbs. Mash very smooth, and mix 
in the well beaten yolk of an egg. 
Roll in spoonfuls in dry crumbs, and 
drop the little croquettes in a_ hot 
buttered frying pan. Frown delicate- 
ly on both sides, and serve at once. 

Summer Squash with Mushrooms: 
Wash the squash, cut in quarters, and 
remove the seeds. Sprinkle with sea- 
soning, lay ina baking pan _ shell 
downward, and place over each a 
layer of small, peeled mushrooms. 
Add some seasoning and bits of but- 
ter, put a little water in the bottom 
of the pan, and bake in a moderate 
oven until the squash is tender. Just 
before it is done sprinkle buttered 
crumbs over each piece of squash, 
and let brown delicately. Serve in 
the shell. Each quarter should be of 
a nice size for one serving. 


My Way with Peaches. 


SARAII FE. WILCOX, 





Peaches should be canned before 
fully ripe or soft. They pare easier, 
keep shape better and we think are 
fully as good flavor. If from a tree 
unusually exposed to dust, do not wash 
but brush or wipe with a soft cloth. 
The least fruit is manipulated the bet- 
ter it is to can. 

Pare as soon as may be after the 
fruit is gathered and drop at once into 
cold water, not more than enough for 
two quart cans;.one is better. Every 
minute it is under water some of the 
juice is extracted. I never can cling- 
stones, but use them to pickle. 

Pare firm yellow peachgs and drop 
into water as directed. Put half tea- 
cup hot water for each can into the 
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kettle, add halt teacup or more of 
granulated sugar. With a bright skim- 
mer take the peaches from the water 
and drop into the kettle. When they 
bubble lift with the skimmer to change 
the position and when boiling hot fill 
cans and seal. Leave from five to eight 
minutes, open and fill with fruit kept 
hot for the purpose and seal. If the 
cans haven't been well tested, invert, 
and if dry in half an hour, all is well. 

White peaches do not retain their 
shape. When soft, crush them, dis- 
solve sugar to sweeten in the kettle in 
a little water, add peaches, heat boil- 
ing hot, stirring to prevent adhering 
to the kettle. These can be put into 
jugs and hermetically sealed with wax. 
They make nice pies and dumplings. 

Crush very ripe peaches, cook in a 
very little water, sweeten to taste; 
spread on plates, sprinkle with sugar 
and dry in the oven. This is called 
peach paste and needs only soaking 
over night in cold water, and then 
simmering a short time. 

Yellow or white red-stoned peaches 
are delicious if pared, stoned, the cavi- 
ties filled with sugar and dried slowly 
in the oven. 
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August. 


ALICE E. ALLEN. 





August winds blow soothingly, 
Hills are hid in mist, 

August skies bend broodingly, 
Gold and amethyst. 


August winds blow drowsily, 
Brooks a silence keep, 

All the worid is wrapped in dreams—- 
Summer lies asleep. 
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Quality Makes Success—While the 
tendency of the present day is to 
hurry and skimp and make things “to 
sell” rather than “to last,” it is grati- 
fying to know that there are still some 
few concerns who believe that their 
own interests are best served by serv- 
ing the buyers of their products with 
goods of quality, even though the cost 
of producing is greater than for 
cheaply-gotten-together articles which 
are sure to prove unsatisfactory in 
the end. Prominent among those who 
have clung to the old idea that qual- 
ity counts, is the Eddystone manufac- 
turing company, manufacturers of the 
celebrated and familiar Simpson- 
Eddystone prints. These goods hive 
been made continuously for over half 
a century, and their sale is greater to- 
day than it ever has been before. 
People, as a rule, now want and have 
always wanted quality first of all. This 
the eldest Simpson shrewdly recog- 
rized, and this the third William 
Simpson is also far-sighted enough to 
see. If quality counts with you, just 
give these prints a trial.- 








Home is the one dear, happy place 
where we have supreme right of way, 
and which, in a large sense, represents 
heaven.—[Jasper Blines. 





HEART RIGHT 
When He Quit Coffee, 


Life Insurance Companies will not 
insure a@ man suffering from heart 
trouble. The reason is obvious. 

This is a serious matter to the hus- 
band or father who is solicitous for 
the future of his dear ones. Often 
the heart trouble is caused by an un- 
expected thing and can be corrected 
if taken in time and properly treated. 
A man in Colorado writes: 

“I was a great coffee drinker for 
many years, and was not aware of the 
injurious effects of the habit till I be- 
came a practical invalid, suffering 
from heart trouble, indigestion and 
nervousness to an extent that made 
me wretchedly miserable myself and 
a nuisance to those who witnessed my 
sufferings. 

“I continued to drink Coffee, how- 
ever, not suspecting that it was the 
cause of my ill-health, till, on apply- 
ing for life insurance I was rejected 
on account of the trouble with my 
heart. Then I became alarmed. I 
found that leaving off coffee helped 
me quickly, so I quit it altogether and 
having been attracted by the adver- 
tisements of Postum Food Coffee I 
began its use. 

“The change in my condition was 
remarkable, and it was not long till 
I was completely cured. All my ail- 
ments vanished. My digestion was 
completely restored, my nervousness 
disappeared, and, most important of 
all, my heart steadied down and be- 
came normal, and on a second exam- 
ination I was accepted by the life in- 
surance Co. Quitting Coffee and using 
Postum worked the cure.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason, and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each pkg. 
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FREE FARM TELEPHONE (site 
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Why I Prefer the District School. 


MRS RB. 


My 
time 


was drawn some 
W. H., in = pro- 
test against the 
consolidation of 
country schools. 
He asks those op- 
posed to the 
method to stand 
up and say so. 
“ herefore, I rise 
to be counted. 
In some cases where there are several 
district schools not far apart and a 
small attendance at each, there is no 
question but what they may be com- 
bined with good results, but where, as 
in other instances, all district schools 
are closed and every scholar carried to 
the center of the town to a union 
school, the much talked of advantages 
to be derived ty pupils and the town 
as a whole, may well be questioned. 

The present situation in my town 
is acasein point. Several years ago it 
entered into the heads of some of the 
voters that it would be a fine idea to 
consolidate the five district schools of 
the town in one school at the center. 
This plan was urged upon the voters 
in season and out and at several town 
meetings the project was defeated. 
Finally a determined effort was made 
and a large number of young men who 
were hired men of the farmers and 
paid only a poll tax, were found who 
would as soon vote for the building of 
a schoolhouse’ as against it. By this 
vote, aided by the fact that many sub- 
stantial men of the town who had no 
children did not vote at all, the vote 
was carried to build a $5000 school- 
house to accommodate 200 pupils, al- 
though there were not more than 75 in 
town. One of the principal arguments 
advanced in favor of consolidation was 
that such a school would tend to at- 
tract families with children and induce 
them to settle in town, thus increasing 
its population and adding to its pros- 
perity. 

Right here allow me to say that I 
think a man who pays only a poll tax 
should not be allowed to vote on rais- 
ing appropriations for the town. Such 
voters are often the means of making 
very large appropriations which prop- 
erty owners must pay increased taxes 
to supply. 

It is now about ten years since this 
plan was carried out. The district 
schoolhouses were sold, and moved 
away. One which was in very good 
repair and costing originally several 
hundred dollars, was sold for $15. 
Seven years ago the average member- 
ship at the union school was 59.99. 
The last report of schools gives the 
average membership as 54.8, which 
does not seem to bear out the theory 
of increase in attendance. More than 
that the farms which have been of- 
fered for sale in town the last few 
years, have, in most cases, been bought 
or occupied by a foreign element 
which is of no benefit to the schools or 
town. 

My children are carried four miles; 
some others five miles. If we keep 
our children at home in severe weath- 
er they will fall behind in their classes. 
Many have said recently that if the 
matter of building that schoolhouse 
and consolidating were~to come up 
now re would be but few in favor 

scheme. But we have the 

the district schools are de- 

and there you are. Usually 

ore is raised for conveyance of 

than for support of schools. At 

the present time it would seem as if 

the parents were not expected to do 

anything but dress their children and 

send them to the schoolhouse. The 

teachers, superintendent and commit- 

tee will decide when they shall go and 

what they shall learn. The parents 

are not consulted. A superintendent 

of schools made the remark, because 

I ventured to criticise the methods of 

a teacher, that “he was not going to 

be superintendent any longer. Mrs B 

was, as she thought she knew how to 
run the schools.” 

My criticism which brought out this 
sarcasm, was made on the subject of 
rending, after hearing the fifth or sixth 
grade stumble through a selection in 
the book in so ineffective a manner 
that, as I was not supplied with a book, 
T could not understand enough of the 
words they uttered to enable me to 


attention 
ago by T. 








VACATION CHAT 


Sean the meaning of the selec- 
tion, 

Now let us hear from cthers similar- 
ly situated in regard to schools in a 
country town, and let us hope that in 
time teachers and those in charge of 
the education of our children will 
grasp the idea that a country school 
cannot be modeled after a city school 
and do justice to the pupils. As T. 
W. H., states, country scholars from 
district schools often excel those edu- 
cated in city schools. 


Disadvantages of the District School, 


M. A. MERBIAM,. 


Children that go to district school 
ure very uneven in their studies. If 
they like a special branch they study 
it all the time and let the rest go. In 
the graded school they must study 
all alike or they cannot pass into the 
next grade, 

There are some children who do not 
want to go to school, but if these were 
put into a graded school many would 
at once take a great interest in their 
books, for they would not want to be 
behind the class. The best teachers 
are put into the graded school and the 
district schools are taught by young 
girls who have been given permits. 

A writer in these colmns has said 
that the district school has turned out 
good scholars in the past and will do 
so in the future. This is not so; a 
good scholar ten years ago would not 
be anything now. In the district 
school there is no fire half of the time; 
the teacher is up around the room so 





of course she does not feel the need of 
one. In the graded school the jan- 
itor tends to the fire and all the rooms 
are kept at a proper temperature. I 
should like to hear from others. 

The barefooted boy has a great ad- 
vantage over his too heavily shod com- 


“rade in the matter of health. 


a> 
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The Squirrel of Black Falls. 


{From Page 152.] 

hight, it poised and again swooped. 
The squirrel cleverly evaded the out- 
stretched claws by dodging with light- 
ning-like quickness® to the other side 
of the tree. Again and again was the 
attempt to grasp the nimble animal 
foiled in the same way. 

The contest, nevertheless, was still 
in doubt, for the hawk showed no in- 
tention of giving up, and the squirrel 
dared not leave the tree in a dash for 
the woods. He could not have made 
a dozen leaps before his pursuer would 
have pounced upon him. He might 
continue to evade capture by the tac- 
tics which had hitherto been so suc- 
cessful, but this was dangerous in the 
extreme, as a moment’s hesitation or 
a single slip meant death. 

After his last fruitless attempt, the 
hawk, which had been silent up to 
this time, began circling above the 
tree, uttering a strange cry, far dif- 
ferent from its usual piercing scream. 
Its purport was soon evident, for the 
call was answered from a distance and 
the hawk was joined by its mate. The 
larger size of the newcomer denoted 
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WHERE IS THE FARMER AND HIS BOY 


This enterprising farmer, who makes such a splendid display of his 


live stock and buildings, 


difficulty that he was induced to show himself. 
Can 


this picture. His boy is here also. 


is himself a most modest man. 


It is with great 
Nevertheless he is here in 
you find them? 


the female of the pair. Among hawks 
nature’s usual order is reversed and 
the male is much the inferior of his 
mate in point of size and strength 

The arrival of the second hawk put 
a different aspect upon affairs, ang th 
black squirrel had good reason to sg 
lieve his moments numbered. Above ° 
the hawks wheeled in concentric cir. 
cles. Suddenly the smaller one drew 
in its wings and came straight at 
the trembling squirrel, but in an 
ecstasy of terror the frightened anj-. 
mal dodged to the other side of the 
tree trunk, there to be caught up ang 
borne away in the talons of the female 
hawk, which had swooped the moment 
after her mate. Screaming in triumph 
she was beating her powerful Wings 
to rise. But her exultation was short 
lived. The farmer who owned the 
clearing lived just over the hill. and 
on seeing the peculiar actions of the 
hawks, feared for the safety of his 
poultry. Seizing his shotgun, he sallied 
out to the defense of his chickens 
and, unnoticed, arrived upon the scene 
of action just as the squirrel was 
seized. 

Bang! Bang! thundered both bar- 
rels of the gun, and the hawks fell] to 
the ground. Congratulating himself 
upon his marksmanship, the farmer 
stepped forward and stood looking at 
the black squirrel, which lay motion. 
less in its dead captor’s talons. 

“By gum! Ain't he black! Fat ez 
butter. Guess I'll hev Mira cook him 
fer supper.” 

Thus soliloquizing, the gunner bent 
to pick up the squirrel. But a sur- 
prise was in store for him. Suddenly 
opening its eyes, the intended supper 
shook itself free from the hawk's 
claws and sped for the woods, leaving 
the astonished farmer standing open- 
mouthed, 

The hawk’s body had protected the 
squirrel from the shot charge and left 
him unhurt, though slightly stunned 
by the fright and fall. 

All this happened not maxy months 
ago, and the black squirrel! still lives 
to sun himself on the big limb where 
he was born. If you look some miid- 
summer afternoon, you will find him 
high up in the giant old beech on ths 
mountain side, where the shadowy 
waters of the great Black Falls swirl 
auud thunder over the cliff to rush 
away foam-flecked through the sweet 
mossy coolness of the virgin forest, 


The Kingdom Within. 


KATE CLARK CARTER. 





Happiness is a condition of the pres- 
ent, not the future. If one looks for 
it in the future it is like a will-o-the- 
wisp, here, there, then disappearing 
and all our wondering in search of 
it will! be but added weariness and 
discontent. Let each moment be lived 
for the best and all there is in it. 
Happiness is a condition, not affected, 
to any great extent, by surroundings 
or environment, but is the kingdom 
within 

True happiness is oftener found in 
God’s pure atmosphere than in one 
of culture, new thought or any of the 
present day cults or “isms.” Let us 
live our lives for now; for all the 
sweetness we can extract from each 
hour, and “stick to our bush,” whether 
it be on the farm or on the city lawn, 
until we have gathered all its fruit: 
not until then are we ready -for the 
next. 

It may be full of blossoms, per- 
chance thorns, and mayhap fruit, but 
whatever it bears for us, let us take 
it thankfully anid gratefully, and not 
be ever looking ahead or about to see 
if some other’s lot or the one ahead 
is not better than our present one. 
God gave us our own and the “now” 
to attend to it; nothing else can be 
ours. 

“Seek not to flee the place God placed 
thee in, 

For where He wills is the true place 
for thee; 

If thou hadst thine own choice, thou 
couldst not win, 

A spot all restful where no winds be. 

Live thou thy life; with patience 
sweeten it; 

Make rich the lives of others in thy 
walk, 

Strengthen thy soul with Holy Writ: 

And season with sweet charity thy 
talk.” 
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Our Pattern Offer. 

Many a sensible mother whose aim 
proper development of her 
hildren, ignores Mrs Grundy and 
the little daughter in one of 
frocks with bloomers and gives 
nage the same freedom to struggle with 
elements as her brothers. The 
inexperienced can, with the aid 
of an accurate pattern, fashion this 
little garment without any trouble. 
re is little more to do than to close 
th eams. Made up in ecru linen 
hield, cuffs, belt and the little 








> Dress for child, 2, 3, 


toucl of trimming of stitched white 
th dress will be serviceable and 
indered. For cold weather 

g r cheviot in blue, brown or 
verse collar and cuffs of a 
color would prove’ very 


(%—The Eton and three-quar- 

eI h coats are seen in the smart- 
The Eton is bound to find 

r because of its jaunty 





» H05—Smart Eton coat, 32, 34, 
S, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


( nee and general becomingness 
tlere is a model of striking refinement. 
It n loose box effect, the lower 
being slightly shaped in the 
t k The front closes after the 
ichess manner, groups of six tiny 
“i buttons providing adornment. A 
ep girdle should be worn with and 
harmonizing tone. 
HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
Patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 

ach Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 
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Just a Few Words—Do we not often 
feel almost acquainted with each oth- 
( through the ‘Tablers’ columns? 
What strong women we have among 
l Strong in goodness and truth. 
Thanks, Helen Browneyes. Let us 
nake much of this beautiful world 
God has given us. Maine Farmer, you 
will be appreciated by an excellent 


vife some day. S. B. C., that account 
book is a good thing; I am glad you 
co not forget the head of the firm. 
M. B. G., your words are too true.— 
{Aunt Lizzie of New York. 





The Care of Painted Floors, 


KATHLEEN ABBOTT. 





If it is impossible to have a hard- 
wood floor, one painted a dark red is 
my second choice for dining room or | 
chambers. If taken care of properly 
that is a very satisfactory color. In 
the first place, fill all cracks with 
a combination of putty and plaster of 
paris. The following is what I have 
used with excellent results: One pint 
of common white lead paint such as 
is used for woodwork, and % pound 
of putty stirred well together; when 
ready to use it add about one-half its 
bulk of plaster of paris and apply im- 
mediately. You will find that it will 
shrink somewhat, so that a second ap- 
plication is necessary to completely fill 
the cracks. 

Thus far I have been unable to find 
a dark red paint ‘ready mixed. I 
therefore get the darkest possible and 
at the same time get a small can 
of black, which I mix with it until 
I get the desired shade. After the 
floor has been painted and thoroughly 
dried it is given twg coats of shellac. 
A new coat of shellac each spring and 
fall will keep it in good condition. 
Each week after the floor is washed 
go over it with a cloth wet with a 
mixture of kerosene and linseed oil, 
equal parts. For my dining room, 
which is used constantly, I have asa 
back saver a mop kept especially for 
that floor, and whenever during the 
week it has a dusty look which sweep- 
ing does not remove, I pour some of 
the oil mixture upon the mop and 
go over it lightly. It takes but a few 
minutes’ time and the floor is kept 
looking well. 

aa a 

Cereal Pancakes—a< little cereal left 
from breakfast may be incorporated In 
next morning’s pancakes provided it is 
at once returned to the saucepan, 
water added and the whole cooked thin 
and smooth, Set away in the pancake 
bowl and add any remnants of sour 
cream. More milk, soda, salt and flour 
are all that will be needed next morn- 
ing for the batter, though a beaten egg 
is an improvement. Having no sour 
cream add a little melted butter, and 
baking powder in the flour, omitting 
the soda, of course.—[Prudence Prim- 
rose. 

Steaming with Alcohol is another 
excellent remedy for neuralgia. I have 
a small soapstone that I use, two thick- 
it when hot, with one or two thick- 
nesses of flannel, and then pouring on 
the alcohol. I hold the stone as near 
the seat of pain as possible. It seldom 
fails to give relief.—[Cynthia. 

Melting Chocolate—An excellent way 
to melt chocolate is to cut it in small, 
squares, place in a bowl that will fit 
into the top of the tea kettle, cover 
bowl and have the water boil. This 
makes a nice smooth paste that is good 
for coating chocolate creams, as well 
as for any other purpose to which melt- 
ed chocolate is put. Some of this paste 
spread over hardened icing on cake 
makes a delicious chocolate cream ic- 
ing.—[Jennie Campbeil Douglass. 











A CHARITY BAWL. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 








Simpson-Eddystone 


Shepherd Plaids 


Beautiful. 
Dainty checks and 


Spring-like. 


Refined. 


handsome plaids, 


Make graceful Spring dresses, 
Coloring is absolutely fast. 


Patterns are finely designed and engraved. 
Cloth is the best woven and durable. 
Ask for Simpson-Eddystone Shepherd Plaids. 
Sold by thousands of dealers for over half a 


century. 
STO Three queen 


Simpson Prin 


ef Simpsons have made 


PRINTS the Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 








Get Your Wife 


This Machine. 


it does the family War hing in one hour. Guaranteed to wash clean the finest fabrics and not tear or 


rub them to pieces. Washes t 


he heavy pieces as easily as the small, and as clean. The only rotary with 


steel ball gearings. Children runit, washing the clothes clean as fast as mother can hang them en the line. 


Does away absolutel 


with wash day 


backaches.: 


We are the largest and oldest manufacturers of washing machines in America. See the O. K. at your dealers. 
Send us his name if he doesa't handle it. Anyway, write for free catalog before you buy. 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 1446 





Rockingham Road, Davenport, ta. 








We have been a Mail Order 
House for 90 Years. 
Saws 
Our Catalogue Saves Your Money. 
20,000 Money Saving Bargains. 





DEALERS IN RELIABLE 


Ji\ qd MERCHANDISE ONLY. 


We are 1ocate neo in the com- 

mercial cenier of America, 

CA mt vhere wecan buy and sell to 

better advantage, and where 

freight and express rates are 

ALOGE lower than any other city in 
the country. 


Family 
Food Chopper 


78C 


Capacity2 Ibs. aminute 

Weight 4 3-4 lbs. each. 

The most useful 

household inven- 

tion known. Will 

chop raw or cooked meat, vegeta>dles 
of all kinds, fruit, nuts, bread, eggs, 
Sandanv otier food. Runs es asily and 
chops coarse or fine in uniform pieces 
without tearing. Handsomely tinned, 
Best steel utters. Self cleaning and 
self sharpening. If notall you are 
led to expect you may return it at 
our expense and we will send your 

money back at once. 


White, Van Glahn & Co. eri.csnvicy 


Established 1816—Oldest Mall Order House @ America, 


HAY FEVER 


AND ASTHMA 
CLIMATES WEAR JUT. Smokes, Sprays, and “Specifics” 
only relievesymptomis; they cannotcure. Gurconstitutional 
treatment removes the CAUSE of Hav Fever aud Asthma from 
the blood and nervouseystem. Pollen, heat, dust, exertion, 
emoke of odors cannok bring back attacks. Our patients 
= joy "ite without the slightest return of symptoms. Ap- 
iteimproved, blood onriehed. nerves feconstructed, fe" . 
ral health restored. BOOK p PRES explaining ous met 10d, 
with reports of m: any interegtin cases. Addre 
P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, New York, | 














Chapped Faces 


are worse than slapped 
faces. They last longer. 
Avoid chapped faces; use 


WILLIAMS’ s*o%"8 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for “The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn, 

















“Tn all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet?” 


THE 
1000 
ISLANDS. 





There may be somewhere on the 
earth a more delightful region than 
that of the Thousand Islands, but if 
there is, it has not been discovered. 
It is as fine as the Bay of Naples, 
with no danger of being buried in 
hot ashes. There are 2000 pictur- 
esque Islands scattered along the _ 
twenty-five miles of one of the most 
beautiful riversin the world. You 

can find dut a great deal regarding 
itin No. 10 of the “Four-Track 
Series,” “The Thousand Islands,” 
of the St. Lawrence River, issued 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, oy George H. Daniels, 
_General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
“Station, New York, 
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1 your Health and STRENGTH with | 
AID I JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIF UGE, 
a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 


CHILDREN, and MEN. 





—Get it from your Druggist, 
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FATTEN Your HOGS" 30 DAYS 


LESS THAN THE USUAL TIME 


Eau Ga te, Wisconsin. 
International Stock Food Co. 
Gents:—Your “International Stock Food” gives 
wonderful results for horses, cattle and hogs. I never 
had as good calves as I now have. We fattened a carload 


of hogs with it in 30 days less than the usual time. 
LOUIS ADER, Stock Raiser. 


“~~ 


DAN PATCH 1:56 itéiiks MAILED FREE 


We have a Beautiful Colored Lithograph of the world famous Dan Patch, which is printed in six brilliant 
colors. It was made from a photograph and is as natural as life. This large lithograph is free from ad- 
vertising and is one of the finest horse pictures ever made. Itssize is 24 inches by 34 inches. Every farmer 
or stockman should have a picture of Dan Patch, the Fastest Harness Horse the world has ever seen. 


MAILED FREE pbretas IF YOU ANSWER 2aatNeme'Saperin which You Saw This Otter. 
Address at once .... INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U. Be | 

















